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opus and of herself. 
maninoff’s, a lush tone, romantic fervor, and unusual speed, agility, 


and power of fingers and wrists. 


“HER NAME-- REMEMBER IT--IS— 


JEANNE 


THERRIEN” 


—Robert Bagar, N. Y. World Telegram 


“ONE OF THE BIG TALENTS” 


—Noel Straus 


Carnegie Hall Debut, January 28 





“Jeanne Therrien was the soloist and gave a splendid account of the 


She has the equipment for such music as Rach- 


She won her auditors completely.” 


—Leonard Leibling 





Winner of 1944 Naumburg and Leventritt Awards 





Town Hall Reviews, February 22, 1945 


N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM: “A brillicnt young pianist gave a recital 
in the Town Hall yesterday afternoon. Her name—remember it—is 
Jeanne Therrien, and she is the same young lady who appeared with 
the Philharmonic-Symphony earlier this season, as the result of winning 
the Leventritt Award. In a varied program—in addition to a Suite 
which she composed, she again showed a distinctive feeling for piano 
music of all types, and particularly for the virtuoso romantic. She 
possesses a remarkable technique, and she produces singing tone in the 
most difficult places. ... She is a born musician, and it is quite 
obvious that she will go places.” —Robert Bagar 


N. Y. POST: “Jeanne Therrien may have surprised even herself 
yesterday afternoon in her recital debut at Town Hall. The 1944 
winner in both the Leventritt and Naumbur¢g contests, she was awarded 
a coveted solo appearance with the Philharmonic from the former, a 
recital yesterday from the latter. Her orchestral debut a short time 
previous proved her a talented young lady. In her recital, however, 
we were given a better opportunity to judge her gifts; the total impres- 
sion was that of remarkable musical and artistic calibre. Miss Therrien 
is one of those rare fortunates who appear able to play the right notes 
and yet remain uninhibited enough to express her highly interesting 
musical mature. She had assurance and conviction, a dynamic projection 
power, carefully worked out interpretations—all fused together into a 
distinctive musical personality. Her stage presence is attractive and 
modest, giving the impression of delicacy; but when she plays, a com- 
pelling young mind tells you what she and the composer are thinking. 
Her climaxes in the Bach-Liszt Organ Fugue and in the Brahms C 
Major Sonata were strong musically and technically. At the keyboard 
she was serious and concentrated, playing with a refreshing lack of 
mannerisms. Mozart’s E Flat Major Sonata had sparkle and the right 
kind of elan. The Brahms was moulded with broader strokes; on the 
whole, a well worked out conception and played with technical bril- 
liance. A three movement Suite written by h-rself showed talent for 
composition, had Aarmonic flavor and was well constructed.” 
—Harriett Johnson 


N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE: “Jeanne Therrien is deserving of the 
several musical awards which she has received during her brief career. 
She plays with a solid, resonant tone, and is capable both of dramatic 
and poetic delivery. ... Her technical accomplishment is of a high 
order and under sufficient control to conceal itself in the services of 
expression. Her performance of Bach was poetic, well modeled and 
varied in texture. She managed the Brahms sonata equally well and 
was able to make it sound unified and interesting. The Suite by Miss 
Therrien herself proved her to be a competent and tasteful composer 
in the Parisian manner—the allegro, andante and presto which con- 
stitute its divisions are neat in form and well set off against one 


—L. H. 


another.” 


N. Y. TIMES: “The gifted young musician, who was entitled to this 
appearance as a winner of the Naumburg Award, had been heard pre- 
viously this season with the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in 
consequence of winning another award, that of the Leventritt Founda- 
tion. ... In these works Miss Therrien’s playing was consistently 
accurate, clean-cut and transparent. All of the offerings disclosed a 
nice sense of structural outline and dynamic patterning, as well as an 
uncommon degree of reserve power, an attribute that made possible 
the brilliantly achieved climax at the close of the Bach-Liszt fugue 
and that lent special value to the culminating movement of the Brahms 
sonata. Miss Therrien’s interpretations had been most carefully 
worked out in every slightest detail. She was always positive of the 
effects she wanted and how to produce them. . .. The finale of the 
Brahms was admirably delivered. ... The bravura French numbers 


were scintillantly presented.” —Noel Straus 





Personal Representative: INGE SAMMET 
540 WEST 112th STREET, New York, N.Y. 
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Metropolitan Names 


Audition Winners 


Robert Merrill and Thomas Tib- 
bett Hayward Are Awarded Con- 
tracts Through Sherwin-Williams 
Radio Competition 


A FORMER baseball player and a war plant 
worker were named winners of “The 
Meteropolitan Opera Presents” radio auditions 
before a record audience which jammed the 
Metropolitan Opera House on April 1. Robert 
Merrill, baritone, of Brooklyn, and Thomas 
Tibbett Hayward, tenor, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, received prizes of $1,000 each in addi- 
tion to their contracts with the opera for next 
season. Two other young singers, Pierrette 
Alarie, soprano, from Montreal, and Joseph 
Victor Laderoute, tenor, from Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie, Ont., received $500 scholarships and grant- 
ed the Metropolitan an option on their talents. 

The presentation ceremonies were broadcast 
over the Blue Network and the awards were 
presented by Arthur W. Steudel, president of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, sponsor of the 
series. The judges, headed by Edward John- 
son, were John Erskine, author; Earle R. Lew- 
is, assistant general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association; Frank St. Leger, mu- 
sic director, and Wilfred Pelletier, conductor. 

Mr. Merrill began his study of singing nine 
years ago with Samuel Margolis. He made 
his concert debut four years ago. He has been 
heard on numerous radio programs, including 
“Serenade to America”. Last Fall his operatic 
debut was made in a performance of “Aida” in 
Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Hayward has been studying voice for 
14 years. Before coming to New York he 
sang over WDAF in Kansas City and appeared 
as soloist with the Kansas City Philharmonic. 
Frank La Forge has been his teacher in New 
York. During 1944 he appeared with the City 
Center Opera Company, singing in “Manon 
Lescaut”, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “The 
Gypsy Baron”. 

These winners survived a 23 week competi- 
tion during which time they matched voices 
with more than 500 singers. 

Mr. Merrill and Mr. Hayward were to make 
their debuts as members of the company on 
April 10 in a pre-opera concert in Cleveland. 








Metropolitan Announces 
Subscription Series 


HE 1945-46 Metropolitan Opera Subscrip- 

tion Season will begin on Monday, Novem- 
ber 26, 1945, and again will continue for eigh- 
teen weeks, according to Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager. There will be eighteen consecu- 
tive Monday evenings and Saturday matinees; 
the Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evening 
subscription series will comprise sixteen per- 
formances each, and the same number of per- 
formances will be given for the popular priced 
Saturday evening series. 

Notices are being mailed to all subscribers, 
giving them the privilege of renewing their 
present seats for next season. This renewal 
privilege expires May 8th. On and after May 
17th, applicants for new subscriptions will be 
given the opportunity to select seats from the 
diagrams of available locations. 








April 10, 1945 





AUDITION WINNERS WITH OFFICIALS 


(Above) Arthur W. Steudel, President of the Sher- 
win-Williams Co.; Thomas T. Hayward; Wilfred 
Pelletier, Conductor; Robert Merrill; and Edward 
Johnson, General Manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera. (At Right) Mr. Johnson with Scholarship 
Winners Pierrette Alarie and Joseph Laderoute 
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Second Annual Radio 
Poll Under Way 


MusicaL America’s Canvass of Over 
500 Music Editors Covering Their 
Preferences Will Be Published in 
May Issue 


Mace AMERICA will publish in its 
May issue the results of the second Poll 
of Music on the Air, in which music critics and 
editors of over 500 daily papers in the United 
States and Canada will be given the opportun- 
ity to express their preferences among pro- 
grams and performers heard in broadcasts dur- 
ing the past radio season. Ballots are now 
being sent to editors throughout the two nations. 

The classifications of the MusicAL AMERICA 
Radio Poll have been extended from 12 to 18, 
to give wider representation to artists and pro- 
grams. As we pointed out last year, the poll 
differs from other radio surveys in two impor- 
tant points :* 

1) It will consider only those radio pro- 
grams which are devoted to serious or so-called 
“semi-classical” music. Dance music, comedy, 





Press Association 





drama and other such programs will not be 
included. 

2) The voters are members of the news- 
paper profession who are working in the musi- 
cal field, and therefore their opinions have more 
significance than those of a group haphazardly 
chosen. 

The ballot will again be subdivided into gen- 
eral classifications so that the voters may ex- 
press their personal choice among women and 
men singers, orchestras, operas, conductors, 
programs with soloists, musical variety lists, 
etc. The editors will also be given the oppor- 
tunity to voice their opinions on several issues 
of moment concerning phases of programming, 
radio talent and current trends and progress in 
the radio field. 
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McDonald Concerto 


Given First Hearing 


Philadelphia Hears New 
Cantata—Boston Orches- 
tra Performs 

PHILADELPHIA. — The _ introductory 
performances of Harl McDonald’s re- 
cently completed Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra gave particular impor- 
tance to the 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s con- 
certs on March 
16 and 17 under 
Eugene Or- 
mandy. Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, 
concertmaster, 
interpreted the 
solo part with 
distinctive ar t- 
istry and also 
was credited in 
the program as 
author of the 
elaborate cad- 
enza in the first 
movement. His feat earned resound- 
ing applause. The composer appeared 
on the stage to share the ovation. 

The concerto progressed pleasantly, 
melodiously and _  non-sensationally 
through three movements—allegro 
moderato, andante tranquillo and 
rondo giocoso; allegro moderato. In 
harmony, melodic and rhythmic pat- 
terns and the general character of in- 
strumentation, Mr. McDonald has 
adhered to a conservative policy. He 
seems to have turned out a _ good, 
craftsmanlike job—sound, safe and 
easily appreciated. 

The remainder of the bill listed the 
Overture to Rossini’s “Semiramide” 
and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique”’ Sym- 
phony. ; 

At the concerts of March 23 and 
24 great enthusiasm acknowledged the 
initial Philadelphia presentation of 
Prokofieft’s cantata “Alexander Nev- 
sky,” also announced as the first “con- 
cert performances” in this country. 
The piece has had previous American 
listing on N.B.C. and C.B.S. broad- 
casts. 

With music derived from the 
famous Soviet composer’s score for 
the film of the same title —pro- 
duced by Eisenstein and Vasilyev in 
1938—and a text prepared by him in 
collaboration with V. Lugovski, the 
Cantata, in seven episodes, deals 

th the victory of Prince Alexander 

evsky and the Russians over the 


(Continued on page 27) 





Harl McDonald 








Karl Krueger Signs 
Ten-Year Detroit Contract 
DETROIT 

| Sapna KRUEGER, conductor of 

the Detroit Symphony, has been 
reengaged as director of the organiza- 
tion for the next ten years—probably 
the longest contract of its kind ever 
signed. 

Mr. Kreuger goes to Brazil at the 
end of April to conduct a series of 
concerts with the Symphony of Rio de 
Janeiro, in Rio, and in Sao Paulo 
at the invitation of its president, Jose 
Segueira. He is also scheduled to 
go to England in the near future to 
lead the London Philharmonic in a 
group of from 12 to 25 concerts at the 
request of Sir Thomas Beecham. 

The Committee for Cultural Co- 
ordination of the U. S. Department of 
State, which recommended Mr. Krue- 
ger as musical representative of the 
United States in South America, 
stated in a telegram to the conductor, 
“We feel that you will render your 
country a significant service in music.” 

The Mutual Network broadcasts of 
the Detroit Symphony have been 
shortwaved throughout South Amer- 
cia. 
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Sibelius Receives $1,000 “Royalty” 


From Philharmonic-Symphony 


4 Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety of New York has sent $1,000 
to Jan Sibelius, Finnish composer, as 
an expression of gratitude for the 
many of his great works which it has 
been privileged to offer its audiences. 
The action of the society was occa- 
sioned by a telephone conversation be- 
tween the composer and George Axels- 
son, New York Times correspondent 
in Stockholm, which was reported re- 
cently in that newspaper. The corre- 
spondent revealed that Sibelius, now 
80 years old, was still living in his 
country home a few miles outside of 
Helsinki. He gave the impression of 
a man in good health though suffering 
from the hardships and deprivations 
of war. “I am in the same boat with 
the rest of my fellow Finns”, Sibelius 
declared in a firm voice that suggested 
he was in reasonably good physical 
shape, “and have no complaints.” 
The composer rejected emphatically 
an idea advanced by prominent En- 
glish music-lovers in the London 
Times to raise a sum of money for 
him by means of a series of benefit 
concerts. The thought of possibly ap- 
pearing before the world as an object 
of charity seemed repellent to him. 
On the other hand he regretted the 
loss of his English and American 
royalties. “If I could receive these it 


would help,” he told the Times cor- 
respondent; “my royalties from the 
Reich are gone, I suppose, forever. 

Sut I don’t want any favors. I am 
just an ordinary Finn and don’t want 
to be treated differently than my fel- 
low countrymen.” 

American and British royalty pay- 
ments to the composer have been tied 
up because they are payable only to 
agencies in German held territory. 
Inflation in Finland has reduced the 
composer’s pension as Professor 
Emeritus of Music at the University 
of Helsinki to an extremely low figure. 

Recognizing Sibelius’s sense of 
pride and independence, Arthur Jud- 
son, executive secretary of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, accompanied the 
$1,000 with a cablegram in which he 
stated that the amount was an “addi- 
tional royalty” for concert perform- 
ances. 

More, almost, than anything else, 
Sibelius is concerned about the loss of 
a number of his original manuscripts 
in the archives of his Leipzig publish- 
ers which were probably destroyed by 
air raids. “But that’s a personal loss 
only and therefore insignificant”, he 
said. Through the Times correspon- 
dent Sibelius conveyed warmest greet- 
ings to his American friends and col- 
leagues. 





American Festival 
Planned in Rochester 


Eastman School to Observe 
20th Anniversary of Founding 
of Composers Concerts 


RocHESTER.—The Eastman School 
of Music will observe the 20th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Composers Concerts, and the 15th An- 
nual Eastman School Festival of 
American Music from April 24 to 28. 

Howard Hanson, Eastman School 
director, and founder of the American 
Composers Concerts, announces that 
this year’s festival will be retrospec- 
tive, recalling the work of the past 
20 years. For the most part, music 
chosen for the Festival is from the 
works of composers who have been 
associated closely with the American 
Composers Concerts since their begin- 
ning. Many of these composers who 
began as unknowns in the early con- 
certs, since have become among the 
best known native writers. Some of 
them heard their works performed 
for the first time at these early con- 
certs. 

For this year’s festival, participating 
will be the Eastman School Senior 
Symphony, the Rochester Civic and 
Eastman-Rochester Orchestras, all 
directed by Mr. Hanson; the Eastman 
School Little Symphony, directed by 
Paul White; the Gordon String Quar- 
tet, the Thelma Biracree Ballet, and 
the Eastman School Choir. Soloists 
will be Jacques Gordon, violinist ; José 
Echaniz, pianist; Murray Panitz, flu- 
tist; Paul Harder, oboist, and Vincent 
Pezzi, bassoonist. 





San Carlo Opera to Have 
New York Season 


The San Carlo Opera Company 
will give its eighth annual Spring sea- 
son of popular priced grand opera at 
the Center Theatre in Rockefeller 
Center beginning on May 9. In all 
there will be 16 performances in a 12 
day engagement opening on May 9 and 
closing on May 20, with matinees on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

In addition to the regular company, 
Fortune Gallo will present guest 


artists during the New York engage- 
There will be a company of 


ment. 


200. Nicholas Rescigno is the musical 
director. Lucien Prideaux and Lydia 
Arlova will head the ballet. This is 
the 33rd annual nationwide tour of the 
company, a tour which has broken all 
records. Attendance during the San 
Carlo Company engagement at the 
Center a year ago exceeded 50,000. 





“Lost” Rachmaninoff 
Symphony Restored 


Moscow. — Serge Rachmaninoff’s 
First Symphony which, after an un- 
successful premiere in 1895 under AlI- 
exander Glazunoff, was supposedly 
destroyed by the composer, has sud- 
denly come to light again under un- 
usual circumstances and is to be 
played in Leningrad and Moscow late 
in April. Discouraged by the un- 
friendly reception of the work and the 
unfavorable reactions to it of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and the critic, Vladimir 
Stassoff, Rachmaninoff tore up the 
manuscript though he neglected to 
destroy the orchestral parts. These 
were packed up, stored away and com- 
pletely forgotten till the records and 
other contents of the Leningrad Con- 
servatory were shipped outside of the 
danger zone at the period of the Nazi 
invasion. 

In the course of time the parts were 
found by the eminent Russian musi- 
cologist, Alexander Ossovsky, direc- 
tor of the Leningrad Scientific Re- 
search Institute. As soon as circum- 
stances permitted the symphony, 
which originally had been harshly 
criticized for its supposed defects of 
structure and form, was reconstructed 
from the separate parts. It will prob- 
ably be in shape for performance by 
the middle of April. 





Russian Opera Has 
American Premiere in Detroit 


Detroit, Mich.—The American pre- 
miere of the opera, “The Quiet Don”, 
by Dzerzhinsky, was given in the 
Masonic Auditorium on March 25. 
The work, based on the novel, “And 
Quiet Flows the Don”, was presented 
by the Russian Opera Company. The 
singers incyided Maria Maximovitch, 
Nadia Ray, George Dubrowsky, An- 
ton Teero, Anna Grenkevich, Alex- 
ander Balaban, Mary Nepp, David 
Tulchinoff, Lucien Tamarin and Boris 





Voronovsky. The conductor was Mi- 
chael Fiveisky. 

Howard Hanson was guest conduc- 
tor with the Scandinavian Symphony 
March 2 in the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral. He led the musicians in his 
“Romantic” Symphony. The regular 
conductor, Eduard Werner, led works 
by Svendsen, Sibelius,. Grainger, 
Gould, Brahms and Tschaikovsky. 

A program of “Blues” songs and 
music was presented in the Detroit 
Art Institute March 5. Libby Hol- 
man sang and Josh White offered 
guitar accompaniments to Miss Hol- 
man and to his own songs. a 





City Symphony 
Announces Plans 


Subscription Series In- 
augurated—Stokowski to 
Return 


The 1945-46 season of the New 
York City Symphony, with Leopold 
Stokowski, music director, conducting, 
begins next Oct. 8 with a series of 
twelve Monday evening concerts. 
Scheduled to be given fortnightly 
throughout the season ending next 
April 1, with the exception of a brief 
intermission during the Christmas sea- 
son, special subscription prices for all 
twelve concerts have been arranged 
which will represent a 20% reduction 
from single admission prices. 

The Tuesday “Symphonies at Six,” 
which were introduced by Mr. Sto- 
kowski one year ago in March when 
the orchestra gave its first four con- 
certs, have developed into a regular 
feature for the concert-going public at 
City Center, and will be continued next 
season starting Oct. 9. 

“Symphonies for Young America,” 
a series of five Thursday afternoon 
concerts at 2:30, will replace the Stu- 
dent Concerts of the present season. 
Mr. Stokowski has the cooperation of 
the Board of Education as well as the 
heads of private, parochial and music 
schools and colleges in this venture 
which has proved so popular with the 
students. 

Mr. Stowokski is now engaged in 
auditions for next year’s soloists be- 
fore leaving for Hollywood early in 
April where he will conduct at the 
Hollywood Bowl for the Summer. 





Future Plans 
Released in Detroit 


Derroit.—Far-flung plans for the 
next season of the Detroit Symphony 
were revealed as the_1944-45 season 
entered its final weeks. The president 
of the Board of Directors of the De- 
troit Orchestra, Inc., Henry H. 
Reichhold, declared that concerts were 
planned for New York, Boston, At- 
lanta, Savannah, Mexico City and 
Monterey in 1946. Trips farther south 
in Latin America also formed a pos- 
sibility. Mr. Reichhold disclosed also 
that once the war has ended, he hoped 
to tour the Detroit Symphony 
throughout Europe. 

Meanwhile, it has been learned that 
Karl Krueger, the Symphony’s musi- 
cal director, has been invited to con- 
duct a number of concerts in England 


with the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 
Another announcement revealed 


that the Detroit Orchestra, a 60-man 
version of the Detroit Symphony, 
would be heard each Sunday evening 
over a local radio station from April 
through early October, as a renewal 
of a series which was begun in 1942, 
under sponsorship of a local depart- 
ment store. Guest conductors of the 
group were listed as Leonard Bern- 
stein, Vladimir Golschmann, George 
Szell, Reginald Stewart, Milton For- 
stat, William Steinberg, Erich Leins- 
dorf, Eugene Goossens, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan, Désiré Defauw and Efrem 
Kurtz. ee 
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Uirchestra on 


BBC Symphony Moves Twice, 
Performs Many War Chores, 


But Survives as Unit 


By Sir ApriAN Bout 


T the beginning of this war, the BBC 
A Orchestra consisted of 120 players. On 
the first day of war, at one stroke, 30 of 
the youngest members enlisted in the Forces. 
Of the remaining 90, only 51 original members 
are playing in the orchestra today, though we 
are very proud of our 40 comparative newcom- 
ers, and very grateful to them for the splendid 
way in which they have identified themselves 
with us both as artists and friends. 

Our first wartime playing center was the 
princely city of Bristol (we were transferred 
there from Broadcasting House in London), 
where we stayed until the summer of 1941. 
Bristol gave us a warm welcome, and when the 
time came for us to leave, we went with heavy 
hearts. Bristol is the center of Britain’s West 
Regional radio service, and has a Broadcasting 
House of its own, as well as many fine studios. 
We gave public concerts in the Colston Hall, 
where we found the audiences refreshingly en- 
thusiastic and yet critical, and as a result of 
those concerts we all made many very good 
friends among the regular listeners. 

Through the first hot summer of the war we 
carried on our work in Bristol much as we 
had done in peacetime, without any interfer- 
ence from the Germans. Then in June came 
Dunkirk, and the realization that Hitler’s armed 
forces were knocking almost at Britain’s very 
gates. There followed the formation of the 
Local Defense Volunteers — afterwards the 
Home Guard —and of the 77 members of the 
Orchestra eligible, 67 joined within the first 
few weeks of recruitment. 

We undertook many new, strange duties; 
from a broadcast we would rush to a parade, to 
a lecture, to a gas drill, or to go on guard out- 
side Broadcasting House, where we would 
ground our rifles with an awe-inspiring clatter 
and demand of those entering the building— 
“Advance one and be recognized.” Though we 
Jacked the uniforms and equipment for a time, 
we did not lack enthusiasm, and those among us 
who were old soldiers were eager to help the 
“rookies.” 


When the Bombs Came 


But a new trial was in store for us—German 
air attacks. Throughout the summer we had 
minor air raids, and some major attacks by day, 
when we would watch the Luftwaffe bomber 
formations come in from the southeast to be 
met and driven away by RAF fighters. Then 
in November heavy night attacks followed, and 
after sleepless nights we would pick our way 
through still smouldering debris to the studio 
to give the country its music. 

We had many adventures in those dangerous 
days, though we can gratefully recall that 
through the whole winter of raids we lost only 
one member of the orchestra through enemy 
action. Paul Beard, our leader (concertmas- 
ter) was one day blown off his motor cycle by 
a bomb which dropped perilously near, but he 
escaped serious injury. The orchestral porters 
who look after thousands of pounds’ worth of 
valuable instruments also had some narrow es- 
capes. One very hot night they decided that 
it was too dangerous to leave the van with 





Countless stories have been told of how Britain has 
carried on her normal activities in the face of many war 
disadvantages. Here is the account of how the BBC 
Orchestra has carried on despite dangers and discomforts 
to provide the finest music to an immense radio public. 
Sir Adrian Boult, one of Britain’s most distinguished con- 
ductors. was director of music of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, (1930-1942), conductor of the BBC Symphony 
since 1930.—EDITOR. 


April 10, 1945 
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Bill Fussell, Chief Orchestral Porter, Has 
Charge of Some 30 to 40 Thousand 
Pounds’ Worth of Instruments Which 
Often Have to Be Loaded in the Black- 
out and Transported During Air Raids 





BBC Photo 


Sir Adrian Boult with Paul Beard, Leader (Concertmaster), 





and Marie Wilson of the Violin Section 
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One of the Studios (a Chapel in a Bedford Church), Which Is Part of the BBC's New Wartime Head- 
quarters for the Musical Department 


its precious load in the town, so drove it out 
into the country and mounted guard over it 
all night. When they got back the next morn- 
ing they found the garage where they should 
have left the van entirely obliterated ! 


Darkness—But No Disaster 


On another occasion at a late night broad- 
cast, during a heavy attack, the electric light 
failed in the studio and we had to finish our 
program by the light of candles and oil lamps. 
I don’t know how many wrong notes were 
played, but at least we finished the broadcast! 
Again, Mr. Beard one night knelt on the 
ground beside the microphone in a tiny under- 
ground studio to play Bach’s Air on the G 
String, while Stuart Hibberd (chief announc- 
of the BBC) crouched beneath a table to read 
pages from the Scriptures for a late night Epi- 
logue. Those listening to the programs, I am 
sure, could never have guessed the circum- 
stances in which they were being broadcast. 
Guns were roaring outside and noisy death was 
raining down from the skies. 

Although some of our valuable music was 
lost by enemy action, we were extremely lucky 
in all other respects, and the members of the 
Orchestra themselves stood the strain magnifi- 






cently—sensitive musicians though they are— 
never lowering the standard of their playing. 

Eventually, another transfer of the orches- 
tra and all the offices attached to the BBC’s 
Music Department was decided on, and in July, 
1941, we embarked on a special train for Bed- 
ford, a small English Midlands market town 
surrounded by fine farming country. Here 
again we were faced with the prospect of 
strange billets, but the town opened its arms 
to us in kindly welcome, and we have re- 
mained there happily ever since. 

The town authorities leased to us some of 
their mission and meeting halls as studios, in- 
cluding the well-known Corn Exchange 
(where the weekly market is still held once a 
week and which, by a miracle, proved to be 
acoustically perfect), and also a chapel in one 
of the churches for the broadcast of religious 
services. The offices were set up in two ad- 
jacent hotels in an avenue leading from the 
banks of the River Ouse, and the orchestra 
again set about its job of broadcasting, at all 
hours of the day and night, music to listeners 
at home and overseas. 

Here in our rural retreat we have been able 
to carry on in comparative safety, without any 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Metropolitan Opera 
Visits Baltimore 


Appearance Coincides 
With Anniversary of the 
Lyric Theatre 


BaLTIMORE.—The , visit of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera at the Lyric Theatre 
on April 2 and 3 had a double sig- 
nificance, as it marked the resumption 
of these visits after the lifting of the 
transportation difficulties, and also the 
celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the Lyric Theatre Company. A special 
program with a silver cover included 
a report of 25 years stewardship of 
the musical events. In recognition of 
his long service as president of the 
Lyric Company, Hugh Young was 
presented a silver platter, the presen- 
tation being made by Governor O’Con- 
ner after Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, 
had paid tribute to Dr. Young. 

The opera of April 2 was “Aida”, 
sung before a capacity house. Mar- 
garet Harshaw, as Amneris, Leonard 
Warren, as Amonasro, and Zinka 
Milanov, as Aida, were acclaimed. 
Emil Cooper gave a routined inter- 
pretation. 

A moving performance of “Tristan 
and Isolde” was heard on April 3. 
The superb singing of Helen Traubel, 
Lauritz Melchior, Kerstin Thorborg 
and Emanuel List, along with the 
briliiant conducting of Erich Leins- 
dorf, made this presentation a mem- 
orable one. This visit of the Metro- 
politan Opera reflected credit on the 
Baltimore Opera Club, Hugh Young, 
chairman, this organization having 
sponsored the presentation of opera 
locally since 1921 without any deficit. 
Frederick R. Huber has served as lo- 
eal representative for the Metropolita 
series during these visits. F. B. 


Roosevelt Lauds 


Music’s Role in War 
Music Week Chairman Receives 
Letter from President—Music 
Praised as Unifying Force 


In a recent letter to C. M. Tre- 
maine, secretary of the National Music 
Week Committee, President Roosevelt 
paid tribute to the important role 
music has played in the war effort and 
in the furthering of inter-American 
friendship. The letter read: 

Dear Mr. Tremaine: 

The celebration of National and 
Inter-American Music Week at 
this momentous period in the 
world’s history has special sig- 
nificance for all who are working 
and fighting so that the great 
achievements of civilization may 
be preserved for the generations 
to come. 

In the Western Hemisphere, 
the Americas’ increasing appre- 
ciation of the musical and artis- 
tic attainments of their neigh- 
bors has contributed greatly to 
mutual bonds of friendship and 
understanding. The annual cele- 
bration of Music Week is an im- 
portant recognition of this con- 
tribution. 

Through the difficult war 
years, music in its many varied 
forms has given untold inspira- 
tion and comfort to our fighting 
men, to our workers in industry 
and on the home front and to 
the millions of other loyal men 
and women who have made their 
contributions to the war effort. 
Music has reached into the lives 
of many who have made great 
sacrifices, who have suffered the 
deepest losses, and given them 
renewed strongth and some 
measure of solace. 

All success to the celebration 
this year. 

Very sincerly yours, 
FRANKLIN D., RoosEvEtt. 








OPERETTA COMPOSER CONDUCTS FOR WOUNDED G.I.'s 
Patients at the Northington General Hospital at Tuscaloosa, Ala., Were Recently 
Treated to a Concert Played by an Orchestra of 60 and Conducted by Sigmund 
Romberg. Mr. Romberg Is on the Podium at Upper Right 
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Leningrad Philharmonic Receives 
Philadelphia Orchestra Gifts 


(From the National War Fund) 


T= Leningrad Philharmonic Or- 
chestra played its. first post-liber- 
ation concert with strings, reeds and 
instruments sent by members of the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, ac- 
cording to the National War Fund. 

Through Russian War Relief, a 
member agency of the National War 
Fund, a case full of strings, reeds and 
other parts for musical instruments, 
and program notes of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra for February, 1944, de- 
scribing the all-Tschaikowsky pro- 
gram featuring the Fifth Symphony 
were turned over to the Soviet musi- 
cians last Fall. A similar program 
also featuring the Fifth was, there- 
fore, on the program when the orches- 
tra reassembled late in 1944 for their 
first wartime season in their home 
town. 

The fifty-five members of the Len- 
ingrad Orchestra wrote to the men 
and women of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, thanking them for the gifts. 


A special letter was sent to Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, by David 
Oistrakh, Russia’s most famous vio- 
linist, who reported on musical prog- 
ress in the the USSR. 


“The war has not one whit bridged 
the intensity and scale of musical life 
in the USSR,” Mr. Oistrakh wrote. 
“Our leading composers — Shostako- 
vich, Prokofiev, Khachaturian and 
others—are creating new works which 
have sewed in all of us feelings of 
the deepest emotions and experiences 
which the people have undergone 
during these terrible days. 

“We follow with keen interest the 
events in the musical life of America. 
look over the programs of the best 
symphony orchestras and _ soloists, 
listen to records and acquaint our- 
selves with the best works of the 
composers of the USA.” 

The wartime wanderings of the 
Leningrad Orchestra started in Aug- 
ust of 1941. Evacuation by train was 
still possible, before the German siege 
of Leningrad began, and the govern- 
ment decided to remove the famous 
orchestra from danger at all costs. 
so began a long trek to the east. The 
musicians and their families were 
moved to Novosibirsk. Along with 
their instruments, they took a large 
part of their music library. 

From Novosibirsk, they toured the 


Kuznetsk coal and iron basin, army 
hospitals and nursing homes. Once it 
was so cold that the pianist couldn’t 
play and the electric projector was 
turned on so that he might warm his 
hands, even though it represented a 
sacrifice of precious current. 

The Leningrad Symphony has long 
been associated with Shostakovich, 
having premiered almost all of his 
major works. Just before their return 
to their native city, the premiere of 
the famous Seventh Symphony dedi- 
cated to Leningrad was under con- 
sideration. Shostakovich flew to Novo- 
sibirsk and conducted the Seventh 
with the Leningrad Orchestra there. 


When the orchestra returned to 
Leningrad, the gift from the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra was pre- 
sented in a fitting cefemony. Each 
gift of instrument parts bore an indi- 
vidually inscribed tag from _ the 
member of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
to his Russian colleague performing 
on that instrument. Eugene Ormandy, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, sent strings, rosin 
and manuscript paper, with the greet- 
ing: “All glad wishes to the col- 
leagues of the Russian orchestra.” 


In the case were 1,000 violin, viola 
and cello strings, 500 woodwind reeds, 
15 bows, a dozen trumpet mouth 
pieces, 2 violins, 1 viola, drum heads, 
drum sticks, brass mutes, tuners, harp 
strings, and trombone grease. 





Steinberg Engaged 
By Mexican Opera 


The Opera Nacional of Mexico has 
engaged William Steinberg to con- 
duct four Wagner performances at the 
Palacio Bellas Artes in June. Mr. 
Steinberg will direct “Tristan and 
Isolde” on June 12 and 16 and “Die 
Walkiire” on June 19 to 23. After 
returning to the United States Mr. 
Steinberg will lead the Detroit 
Symphony in six radio programs on 
July 1, 8 and 15 and Aug. 12, 19 
and 26. The conductor has been re- 
engaged by the San Francisco Opera 
Company for its 1945 autumn season, 
for “Tristan”, “Walkiire’ and “Don 
Giovanni.” From the coast Mr. 
Steinberg will go to Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, where he has been reen- 
gaged as guest conductor of the Van- 
couver yy rd for the concerts in 
November, December and January. 





Autori Resigns 
Buffalo Post 


Array of Soloists Heard 
— Out - of - Town Orches- 
tras Appear 


BurraLto.—After nine years of 
service, Franco Autori has resigned 
from his post as conductor of the 
Philharmonic Symphony. Failure of 
the Board of Directors of the Sym- 
phony Society to give assurance that 
the orchestra would. be expanded and 
improved next season was given as 
the reason for the resignation. 

At Mr. Autori’s last concert on 
March 20 the program included a 
Bach Arioso, Copland’s “A Lincoln 
Portrait” with Carl Sandburg as nar- 
rator, Mozart’s Third Violin Con- 
certo in G played by Ariana Bron- 
stein and Brahms’s First Symphony. 
Following the Symphony the conduc- 
tor received a standing tribute from 
the audience for his extensive con- 
tributions to the musical life of the 
city. BENNO ROSENHEIMER 





Free Stadium Seats 


For Service Men 


The Stadium Concerts Defense En- 
tertainment Committee will provide 
free admissions to 50,000 service men 
during the 1945 season of concerts at 
the Lewisohn Stadium. 

The committee, which began its 
work two years ago, furnished tickets 
to 2,000 service men the first year of 
its existence and 20,000 the second. 
The goal of 50,000 was set for this 
year after a series of conferences with 
representatives of various city groups 
concerned with recreation for fighting 
men. 

Additional free tickets will be given 
to men in uniform and their dates on 
Saturday and Sunday evenings when 
programs of a lighter nature will be 
given. 

Mrs. George H. Shaw and Mrs. 
Pierpont Morgan Hamilton are co- 
chairmen of the committee. 





Metropolitan Opera Lists 
Statistics of This Season 


The 1944-45 subscription season of 
the Metropolitan Opera closed on 
March 31 with a record of 139 pres- 
entations in 18 weeks (one more than 
in the 20-week season of last year). 
There were 29 operas as compared 
with last year’s 33. This included 84 
regular and 16 popular-price Saturday 
night subscription performances, two 
Sunday night operas and 18 other per- 
formances. Among these 18 were the 
traditional “Ring” Cycle, eight other 
non-subscription performances, five 
Junior performances and the regular 
annual performance of Wagner’s 
“Parsifal” on Good Friday. Besides 
these 120 performances of opera in 
New York, the Metropolitan presented 
9 Sunday night concerts and 10 operas 
in Philadelphia. 





Washington Grand Opera 
Begins Drive for Funds 


WasurnctTon, D. C—Judge George 
D. Neilson Chairman of the Washing- 
ton Grand Opera campaign committee 
presided at the first meeting of the 
field workers at a luncheon in the 
Mayflower Hotel on March 29. The 
Committee is pledged to raise $50,000 
to be used as a sustaining fund by 
the opera company for next year’s 
grand opera program in Constitution 
Hall. One hundred and five members 
of the committ@ée were on hand. 
Honorary Chairman ofgthe committee 
is Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
Colonel M. Robert Guggenheim, Mrs. 
Paul V. McNutt, Mrs Bruce Smith 
and L. H. LaMotte were chosen vice 
chairmen. 
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Herbert Graf Says New Medium 
Requires Different Methods of 


Production—Sees it as Demo- 


cratic Force 


ELEVISION will have the 

same popularizing effect upon 

opera as the radio has had in 
popularizing concerts, according to 
Dr. Herbert Graf, NBC Director 
of Operatic Productions. 

Having experimented widely in 
the presentation of opera in the 
new broadcasting medium, Dr. Graf 
has pioneered in taking opera out 
of what he terms the “old-fash- 
ioned” phase and presenting it in a 
way that would be acceptable to 
Broadway standards. 

“This popularization of opera and 
operetta,” he said recently, “will in 
my opinion be greatly expanded by 
television, which, by bringing sight 
to sound, makes the picture of an 
opera performance complete.” 


Early Experiments 


In discussing the role that NBC, 
through its New York television 
station WNBT, has played in the 
production of opera, Dr. Graf says 
that the station first televised opera 
by producing scenes from “Pag- 
liacci” with a Metropolitan Opera 
cast in 1940. More recently he has 
been responsible for four different 
types of operatic programs—a 13- 
minute scene from “La Bohéme”, 
one dramatized aria (Figaro’s song 
from “Barber of Seville’), one con- 
densed version of an entire grand 
opera, “Carmen,’ and one con- 
densed version of an entire light 





Hugh Thompson as Figaro in a Tele- 
vision Presentation of 
Seville" 


“Barber of 
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Television Destined 
to Popularize Opera 


Lois Eastman and 
John Hamill in “La 
Bohéme", Broadcast 
Over NBC's New 
York Television Sta- 
tion WNBT 


opera, Johann Strauss’s “The Bat.” 
Dr. Graf has also produced for 
WNBT Stephen Foster’s “Suwanee 
River.” 

“The experiments proved,” says 
Dr. Graf, “that opera can be a 
‘natural’ and that television forces 
it to become so. For we learned 
that the new medium required dif- 
ferent methods of production than 
those usually applied in the legiti- 
mate operatic production.” 

For instance, the Met stage direc- 
tor says, all the operas were done 
in English, in special versions writ- 
ten by him, using dialogues and 
partly different sets. 

“Quite a different type of singer 
is needed for television,” Dr. Graf 
says. “Good looks is one prime 
requisite for the new medium, as 
well as a relaxed facial «xpression 
while singing.” 

Dr. Graf explains tnat it is not 
simple to get singers who have a 
combination of good voices, good 
looks, good acting abilities and who 
also have to memorize new versions 
and work a large number of re- 


Mona Paulee and Felix Knight in "Car- 
men". Dr. Graf Produced This, as Well 
as the Other Operas Pictured 





hearsal hours under comparatively 
modest financial conditions. 

“The methods of operatic produc- 
tion,” he asserts, “required in the 
near future can be summarized as: 
lesser quantity, more quality of 
voice, diction, gesture and appear- 
ance.” 

How about the language prob- 
lem? 

“Viewpoints which in grand 
opera are still heatedly debated,” 
Dr. Graf has said recently, “such 
as the language problem, are de- 
cided in television by the medium 
itself. For television—being a tech- 
nique which stylistically lies mid- 
way between ‘opera comique’ and 
film—is a natural technique favor- 
ing realism more than the usual 
production of grand opera.” 

As such, he continued, television 
opera gives preference to dialogue 
over the recitative, to the use of 
language of the audience rather 
than foreign language, to realistic 
gesture before operatic stylization. 

But there is more that television 
opera needs. 


Needs Exact Planning 


“It also requires a well rehearsed 
ensemble with exact planning and 
placing of every detail of action for 
the establishment of camera shots 
which cannot, as in the films, be 
corrected once the performance is 
under way,” according to Dr. Graf. 
“This practically _ excludes last 
minute improvisations of _ stars, 
however brilliant they may be on an 
operatic stage, and requires accom- 
plished artists willing and able to 
subordinate themselves under the 
ensemble idea.” 


Dr. Graf asserts that there is a 
wide field opening up for producers, 
writers, composers and artists in 
the new television-opera. There is 
a wealth of singer material in this 
country for whom he believes tele- 
vision will be a real chance for the 
future. 

“But I believe that we shall have 
to be careful in how we modernize 
old operas in order not to ruin 
them. We shall need people who 
know operatic technique of the past 








and yet have the courage to go 
ahead on that basis and far beyond 
it and who, in addition, are prac- 
tical enough to carry it out under 
reasonable financial conditions.” 

Television will not, as some be- 
lieve, bring harm to the traditional 
form of opera, according to the 
NBC operatic producer. Rather it 
will do as radio has already done, 
enhance it by further extending the 
interest in opera in general, and 
thus in the original form of its 
presentations. 

“Radio has popularized concerts,” 
Dr. Graf reiterates. “Now tele- 
vision, will, in my opinion, exercise 
the same influence on opera. It will 
bridge the unnatural gap which 
exists today between these two 
forms and which make many be- 
lieve that opera and common sense 
cannot get together.” 

Drawing from his wealth of ex- 
perience both in opera and _ tele- 
vision, Dr. Graf asserts: 

“Television will be the demo- 
cratic force which will make opera 
take off its top hat and speak in 
every way the language of its 
people. By so doing, it will help 
decisively to make it a popular art 
in America.” 





Roy Harris Joins 
OWI Overseas Branch 


OY HARRIS, American com- 

poser, has joined the Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion as chief of the Music Section of 
the Radio Program Bureau, accord- 
ing to Louis G, Cowan, chief of the 
New York office. Mr. Harris has 
been given an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence by Colorado College where he 
has been “Composer-in-Residence” 
since 1943. He succeeds Daniel Sai- 
denberg, conductor and cellist, who re- 
signed recently to return to conduct- 
ing for radio and concerts after a 
year at the OWI during which the 
music department approximately dou- 
bled the actual broadcast time devoted 
to music and the quantity of music 
programs initiated in New York for 
broadcast by overseas stations. 


















Two Newcomers, Hugh Thompson and Blanche Thebom, Are Given a Few Tips Con- 
cerning the Itinerary of Their First Road Tour by Edward Johnson 






















Heave Ho! Stage Hands Arrange “Trovatore' Scenery for 
the Boxcars 


As the Opera 
Takes to the Road ————— “ 


PENING its annual Spring tour in Baltimore on April 2, the 
Metropolitan Opera was off to a five weeks swing of the 
country. Two performances were given in the Maryland 
city, after which Boston is to have 12 (April 5-14), Cleveland 
eight (April 16-21), Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., one 
(April 23), Milwaukee two (April 24 and 29), Minneapolis four 
(April 26-28) and Chicago seven (April 30-May 5). Operas to be 
given include “Aida’, “Tristan und Isolde’, “Norma”, Lucia di 








Lammermoor”, “Il Trovatore”’, “Don Giovanni”, “Parsifal”, “The 
Barber of Seville”, “Pelléas et Mélisande”, “Die Meistersinger”, 
“Mignon”, “Rigoletto”, “La Bohéme”, “The Golden Cockerel’, 
“Le Nozze di Figaro”, “La Gioconda”, “Die Walkiire’, “Carmen”, 
and “Lohengrin”. The company of 334 people includes an orches- 
tra of 90, a chorus of 94, a ballet of 40, 25 backstage workers, 60 
artists, and 25 administrative officials. 











Winnie Jarvis, Wig Dresser, Adds a Curl to Micaela's Coiffure. Adolph Lenz, 
Make-up Man, Concentrates on Packing 











Shoes and Costumes 
Galore Are Cram- 
med Into Carefully 
Marked Wicker 
Baskets 










Harry G. Schumer 
Prepares One of the 
Sixteen Trunks of 
Orchestra Parts 


Photos by Wide World 
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Dear Musical America: 


That marvelous white horse 
which made his first (and, let us 
hope, not his last) appearance at 
the Metropolitan in the last per- 
formance this season of “Gotter- 
dammerung”, was by all odds the 
finest Wagnerian quadruped I have 
ever seen on any stage. I did not 
realize at first that he was a real 
circus horse and a veteran of many 
public appearances, so I kept won- 
dering by what freak of luck the 
Metropolitan management had hap- 
pened upon such a piece of equine 
good fortune after that sorry pro- 
cession of nags it has been exhibit- 
ing in its Wagner performances 
one year after the other. Well, 
this particular Grane, whose name 
in real life is “White Ghost”, was 
presented to Helen Traubel by the 
Ringling circus people. I under- 
stand that Mme. Traubel is plan- 
ning to take the animal out to Cali- 
fornia which, I trust, does not 
mean it cannot come East in Win- 
ter time to fill a number of Metro- 
politan engagements. 

Anyhow, it seems that some folks 
backstage looked forward to the 
operatic debut of “White Ghost” 
with a good deal of trepidation. 
One cannot blame them. Brinn- 
hilde’s steed has been known to cut 
up in quite devastating style on 
various “Gotterdammerung” occa- 
sions. I even recall that a number 
of years ago, one of them, by ac- 
cident or design, stepped on the left 
foot of Wotan’s favorite daughter 
and incapacitated her for several 
days. That was the time, inciden- 
tally, when one of our most promi- 
nent critics wrote that the soprano 
in question had “suffered injuries 
at the hands of a horse”. More re- 
cently the Grane of the evening has 
been known to ruin the Immolation 
Scene by his wheelings, backings, 
curvetings and whatnot, till there 
was nothing to do but lead him 
untimely back to Seventh Avenue. 

“White Ghost” turned out to be 
an entirely different proposition. 
Not only did he stand like a graven 
image while Briinnhilde sang to 
him, but his sense of Wagnerian 
fitness was so keen that, with the 
most perfect timing, he emitted a 
loud neigh and swished his superb 
tail when Mme. Traubel came to 
the words: 


“Dem Freunde zu folgen 
wieherst du freudig ?” 
I wonder how many of those who 
laughed at this sudden interjection 
appreciated that the new star was 
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one hundred percent right! He 
came in correctly on his cue: “Do 
you neigh joyfully because you fol- 
low your friend?” I understand 
the circus people gave him an ex- 
tra ration of oats after the opera. 
If Wagner had been there I feel 
sure he would have rewarded 
“White Ghost” with a swallow or 
two of champagne. 
oe. @ 


I understand, incidentally, that 
Robert Ringling, who used to be an 
opera singer himself, decided to 
give “White Ghost” to Mme. Trau- 
bel because he felt so sorry for her 
after seeing the wretched brown 
nag that had been the soprano’s 
Grane in previous “Gétterdamme- 
rung” performances. ‘White Ghost” 
was originally one of the famous 
“Tennessee Walking Horses” from 
the Ringlings’ “Sarasate Stables”. 
Whatever he was and wherever he 
lived, I only trust that his address 
for many years to come will be the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 


* * * 


The Army, I understand, is still 
using music to excellent purpose in 
its hospitals, and at the same time 
doing yeoman work for the cause of 
good music. 

Major R. A. Wise, Chief Psy- 
chiatrist for the AFTAC Hospital 
in Orlando, Florida, reports, as a 
result of extensive observation of 
patients, that music broadcast 
throughout convalescent wards from 
a central broadcasting room has 
definite beneficial effect, and may be 
considered a form of therapy. 

“Music”, states Major Wise, “is 
a means of breaking the patient’s 
circle of introspection and worry 
about himself, reducing nervous- 
ness and worry by offering a more 
pleasant substitute. Worry on the 
part of bed patients confined for 
long periods can lead to complica- 
tions.” 

Patients have reported that old 
memories, revived by music, have 
proved a relief from nostalgia. 

An interesting sidelight of 
AFTAC’s musical therapy is a 
means of developing musical appre- 
ciation. Soldier patients, who them- 
selves request the selections broad- 
cast, have shown a marked prefer- 
ence for classical and semiclassical 
music, 

x * x 


Correction of a Correction De- 
partment: A mistake in an old, old 
song which most musicologists and 
scholars seem to have overlooked 
is called to my attention in a let- 
ter from Charles Howard MacDon- 
ald of Yonkers. He writes: 

“Many years ago I read that an 
error had been made by the type 
setter while he was setting the type 
for the words of ‘Believe Me if 


All Those Endearing Young 
Charms’. In the original copy the 
capital letter ‘L’ in the word 


‘Love’s’ had the loop so far below 
the line that it was mistaken for 
a ‘J’ and ‘Jove’s’ was printed in- 
stead of ‘Love’s’. ‘Jove’s’ does not 
make much sense, but ‘Love's’ does. 

Although rather late to do so, can- 

not the magazine, in some way start 

making this correction?” 

Hold everything now! I’m glad 
enough to pass along Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s contribution, and I am reluc- 
tant to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, but the good gentleman is 
slightly confused. The lines he un- 
doubtedly refers to are “But might 
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I of Jove’s nectar sip, I would not 
change for thine”. So far, so good. 
But believe me and Ben Jonson, 
they are from “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” and not from the 
other equally popular poem. At any 
rate, I’m grateful to Mr. MacDon- 
ald for this notable addition to er- 
ratatypographicarum. 

* * * 


The morning mail brings me a 
letter from a friend in Italy with 
comment on a feature article you 
published several months ago. I 
pass along to you my correspon- 
dent’s remarks— 

Dear Mephisto: 

In the Jan. 10 issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA they were discussing the 
incongruities in opera staging as 
seen in “La Bohéme”. I have the 
solution for that problem. Produce 
the opera in the Municipal Opera 
House at Marseille. One’s imagina- 
nation would need no stimulation to 
give the impression that “thy tiny 
hand is frozen” or that it is mighty 
cold in the attic. The audience will 
share those thrills with Rodolfo and 
Mimi. 

We managed to visit that opera 
house several times while we were 
stationed near Marseille. It was so 
cold in there that we wore field 
jackets over our warm combat 
clothes even though it was quite 
warm outside. 

Although “La Bohéme” wasn’t on 
the bill any time we could see why 
that staging problem would offer 
no difficulties. As a matter of fact, 
a reverse situation was troubling 
us. In “Samson and Delilah” the 
flower dance just seemed impos- 
siblee How those people could 
keep from freezing completely with 
those scant costumes continues to 
amaze us! 

Sincerely, 
Pyt. Frank Lockwood 
Hq. Btn. 402 FH BN 
APO 411, Care Postmaster 
New York City 
* * * 

My cub-reporter imp whose beat 
on 57th street takes him occasion- 
ally to a recital in the Steinway 
Concert Hall, tells me that at a 
meeting of the Associated Music 
Teachers League there last month, 
Charles Haubiel played a meta- 








morphoses on “Swanee River” in 
the styles of Pope Gregory, Buch- 
olf, Palestrina, Monteverdi, J. S. 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Liszt, Wagner, Verdi, 
Brahms, Franck, Tchaikovsky, 
Mussorgsky, Grieg, Strauss, Reg- 
er, Debussy, Scriabin, Ornstein, 
Stravinsky, Szymanowski, Schon- 
berg, Lieurance, Ellington and 
Gershwin. I trust that the two or 
three composers whose style Mr. 
Haubiel neglected demonstrating 
(including Stephen Foster) will 
not feel too deeply hurt by being 
omitted through what must have as- 
suredly been an oversight. 
o.%.« 


From Panama comes news of a 
law suit with a decidedly new musi- 
cal twist. It appears that the Pan- 
ama Power and Light Company 
has been ordered by the Supreme 
Court to pay $25,000 damages to 
Maria Teresa Vallarino to compen- 
sate her for the ruination of her 
voice and forced retirement from 
the concert stage—all of which re- 
sulted from a fire in her home. The 
case has been in the Panama courts 
for seven years. No details about 
the origin of the fire or the specific 
injuries to Miss Vallarino’s voice 
were included in the dispatch. At 
any rate, it is refreshing to see the 
usual course of events reversed. 
Had an infuriated neighbor set fire 
to the singer’s residence, or had 
some organization attempted legally 
to keep her from the concert stage, 
one would have taken the matter 
for granted. But, for once, the 
tables were turned, and the singer 
was right! 

Lest the amount of the damages 
should encourage pyromaniac tend- 
encies among vocalists less talented 
and less scrupulous than this un- 
fortunate lady, I hasten to add that 
the investigation in such cases is 
almost fool-proof warns your 
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Serkin with Philadelphians; 
Gesensway Work Given 

Philadelphia Orchestra, E~vene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Soloist, Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 
20, evening: 


Symphony No. 88 in G....... ..Haydn 
Suite: Three ; Movements for Strings 
and Percusslem .....iccccses Gesensway 


(First time at these concerts) 


“Pireworks” ....+.00000 .... Stravinsky 
Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat........Brahms 
Mr. Serkin 
Mr. Gesensway documented his 


work at considerable length in the 
program notes, explaining that he has 
given melodic roles to various per- 
cussion instruments, using certain 
groups of them exclusively in each of 
the suite’s three movements, with the 
exception of the tympani, which ap- 
Pears in all. He has also “fully ex- 
ploited” his theory of color harmony 
based on the diatonic 40-tone scale— 
every note in the scale having five 
shades”. He warns that it is not 
music which will “play to you” but 
that. some effort will have to be made 
to listen. What is the result to ears 
listening with effort of not? A good 
many pleasing sounds, organized in- 
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Lorenzo Alvary 


SOLOISTS IN THE 
“ST. MATTHEW" 
PASSION 


Right: Bruno Walter 

Rehearsing with Jean 

Watson and William 
Hain 








tellectually rather than emotionally, 
melodies standing out in the strings in 
spite of the composer’s intentions, a 
lack of rhythmic life and some mo- 
ments of dullness when no progress 
seems to be made in the general line 


of the work. In short, it is sheer 
sound rather than content which 
makes the most impression. And 


much of that sound very charming, 
fresh and novel. 
More familiar musical noises made 
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Guild String Quartet 


Two “prize crowned” quartets, one 
by Robert Doellner, of Hartford, 
Conn., the other by Camargo Guar- 
nieri, of Brazil, were played for the 
first time in this city at the Town Hall 
the evening of March 19. The per- 
formers were Mishel Piastro, Harold 
Kohon, Nathan Gordon and Marcel 
Ancher, who constitute the String 
Quartet of the Chamber Music Guild 
of Washington, D. C. The works dif- 
fused had carried off $1,000 awards in 
the Chamber Music Guild’s Hemi- 
spheric Contest. Between the quar- 
tets were heard “Four Love Songs”, 
settings by Jean Berger of old French 
poems for soprano with accompani- 
ment of strings. These were not glori- 
fied with a cash prize, but they were 
splendidly sung by Maria Kurenko, 
which was probably better still. 


What there was about Mr. Doell- 
ner’s opus which moved its judges to 
settle a thousand dollars on it frankly 
escaped this listener. It seemed to him 
a derivative and wearisome piece of 
work, smooth in texture but monoton- 
ously alike in all four movements, with 
faint echoes of Chausson, Lekeu and 
lesser figures of the Franck school 
seasoned now and then with evocations 
of early Schénberg and some of the 
more fluent pages of Bartok. As a 
whole the score was without aim or 
object. The Guarnieri quartet, whose 
three movements are designated “En- 
ergico”, “Nostalgico” and “Alegre”, 
though music of no particular weight, 
is at least a good deal more enlivening, 
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PARTICIPANTS IN 
GUILD CONCERT 


Marie Kurenko at 
Left. At Right, the 
Guild Quartet with 
Robert Doellner, 
Whose Prize Work 
Was Played 
























with its suggestions of “blues” and its 


animated irregularities of rhythm. 
One of the themes of the last move- 
ment sounds amusingly like “Old 


Folks at Home”. For a prize-winning 
work it is rather better than the aver- 
age. 

The Berger songs, which the gifted 
Russian soprano delivered with quite 
a splendid amplitude of tone, are much 
the sort of things that composers like 
Reynaldo Hahn have turned out in 
abundance through the years. Mme. 
Kurenko was obliged to repeat one of 
them. 


Bach Circle of New York 


Logically, the concert of the Bach 
Circle at the Town Hall the evening 
of March 26 should have been one 
of the most interesting of the season. 
Actually, it was one of the dullest. 
The performances, not the music, were 
to blame. The program was divided 
between the Couperins—Francois and 
Louis—and Bach. It began with 
that “Sonade” for two flutes and con- 
tinuo entitled “L’Espagnole”, already 
heard at a concert of the Circle. Then 


up the remainder of the program. Mr. 
Serkin was at his best in the poetic 
slow movement of the Brahms (where 
Samuel Mayes’ cello solo was a thing 
of beauty) and in the final sparkling 
Allegretto, which rippled and sang. 


This reviewer did not find verv pleas- 
ant the brittle, jerky style which the 
pianist employed in the first two move- 
ments, accompanied by hard tone and 
a nervous excitement, which, however, 
(Continued on page 11) 



























































came a clavecin piece by Louis Coup- 
erin called “Le Tombeau de ’ 
Blancherocher” and one of Francois 
Couperin’s “Ordres”, with Yella Pessl 
as harpsichordist. More ambitious 
was a Couperin setting for soprano, 
tenor, bass, flutes, oboes, strings and 
cembalo, of the 80th Psalm. The sec- 
ond half of the evening was given 
over to Bach’s Concerto in A for 
cembalo and strings and the gorgeous 
cantata for solo bass “Ich habe genug”’. 

With artists like the members of the 
Mischa Mishakoff Quartet, the flutists 
Mildred Hunt-Wummer and John 


Walter Conducts 
“Matthew” Passion 


Mack Harrell, Jean Watson 


and Westminster Choir Score 
in Uncut Presentation 


Philharmonic-S ymphony, Bruno 
Walter, conductor. Assisting Artists, 
Nadine Conner, soprano; Jean Wat- 
son, contralto; William Hain, tenor ; 
Mack Harrell, baritone; Francesco 
Valentino, baritone; Lorenzo Alvary, 
bass; the Westminster Choir, Dr. 
John Finley Williamson, director; 
Junior Choir of St. Margaret's 
Church, Dr. Norman McCulloch, di- 
rector; Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsi- 
chordist; Edouard Nies-Berger, or- 
ganist; James Scholz, viola da gamba; 
John Corigliano and Michael Rosen- 
ker, violinists ; John Wummer, flutist ; 
Harold Gomberg, oboist. Carnegie 
Hall, March 29 and March 31, eve- 
ning, March 30 and April 1, after- 
noon: “Passion According to St. 
Matthew”, Bach. 

Bruno Walter’s performance of the 
“St. Matthew Passion” without any 
further omission than most of the da 
capos is now an established feature 
of Holy Week. For this New York 
music lovers have every reason to be 
grateful. In years gone by the mightv 
work has turned up intermittently. 
Sometimes it was creditably presented, 
sometimes very badly. Mr. Walter, 
however, has set a standard by which 
productions will be judged for seasons 
to come. One can only wish that 
certain other seasonal events in the 
local field—the Christmas “Messiah”, 
for instance, or the Good Friday 
“Parsifal”—were carried out with the 
same scrupulous care and in such an 
elevation of spirit. 

The comments which follow are 
based on the fourth performance of 
the series, given the afternoon of Eas- 
ter Sunday. There is no reason to 
assume that the preceding ones dif- 

(Continued on page 11) 


ee 


Wummer, the oboist Lois Wann and 
vocalists like Rose Dirman, Joseph 


Laderoute and Mack Harrell to 
promulgate these various master- 
pieces, the results should have been 
vastly more enlivening. As it was, 
a great weariness seemed to encom- 
pass everything. Certainly, the dry, 
unvaried and clattery harpsichord 
playing of Mme. Pessl had little ef- 
fect but to make the gracious and 
noble music of the Couperins a 
weariness to the flesh. Her playing 
in the Bach concerto was incessantly 
(Continued on page 12) 
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brought wild applause from the audi- 
ence. The Haydn was done briskly, 
the Stravinsky brilliantly, and Mr. 
Ormandy had his meed of apprecia- 
tion. , 


Stokowski Conducts Excerpts 
From Bach's “St. Matthew Passion" 


A deeply absorbed audience heard 
music from Bach’s Passion According 
to St. Matthew conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski and sung by the Collegiate 
Chorale and soloists including Bar- 
bara Troxell, soprano; Jean Handslik, 
contralto; Joseph Laderoute, tenor; 
and Carlos Alexander, Ralph Telasko 
and Ralph Jusko, basses, at the City 
Center on the evening of March 19. 
The City Symphony played the in- 
strumental accompaniment, with con- 
tinuos supplied by a piano; the organ 
was not used. Mr. Stokowski had 
cut the mighty work with an un- 
sparing hand, sacrificing many of the 
chorales and some of the most poig- 
nant arias, but what was left he 
held together skillfully. Just why an 
age that dotes on double features, 
gangantuan popplar novels, sports 
events which last half a day and other 
tests of human endurance should be 
pampered when it is a question of 
mutilating one of the greatest master- 
pieces of all times escapes this writer. 
But fortunately we do hear a com- 
plete performance of the Passion oc- 
casionally. 

Miss Troxell and Miss Handslik 
both sang very capably, though the lat- 
ter broke a few of the cruelly long 
phrases. Mr. Laderoute treated the 
music of the Evangelist very dramat- 
ically and often effectively. It is a 
pity that he forced his voice in most 
of the high passages, for otherwise 
his performance was excellent. Mr. 
Alexander, also, offered a dramatic in- 
terpretation of the music of Christ 
and sang it very well, apart from a 
touch of unctuousness. The other solo- 
ists were adequate. Though the 
acoustics were not favorable for the 
chorus, the Chorale sang clearly and 
movingly. For those who like Mr. 
Stokowski’s conception of Bach this 
was a memorable evening. Si 


Firkusny Is Soloist 
Under Rodzinsky 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor; Rudolf 
Firkusny, pianist, soloist. Carnegie 
Hall, March 22, evening: 

Symphony in D, “‘Reformation” 

: Mendelssohn 

Music for Symphony Orchestra 

Arthur Kreutz 
(First complete performance) 
Conducted by the composer 

Transformation music, Flower Maiden 

Scene and Good Friday Spell from 

ei ee earns Jagner 

Fifth Piano Concerto,.in E Flat 

: Beethoven 
Mr. Firkusny : 

In a program of inordinate length, 
running some two hours and a quarter 
by the clock, Mr. Firkusny’s portion 
was by far the most rewarding both 
in performance and, with the possible 
exception of the “Parsifal” excerpts, 
in quality and material. The Men- 
delssohn symphony, despite its illus- 


trious quotations of the so-called 
“Dresden cadence” and the “Eine 
Feste Burg” chorale, gets more 


threadbare and more pedestrian in ap- 
pearance as time goes on. Only Men- 
delssohn at his best is able to make 
much of an effect in this day of emo- 
tional strength and veracity in music, 
and the “Reformation”, with its pious 
genuflections, does not embody that 
superlative. It was expertly per- 
formed by Mr. Rodzinski and his men. 

The Music for Symphony Orches- 
tra, of Mr. Kreutz, one of the works 
Mr. Rodzinski presented in last De- 
cember’s reading rehearsal, is pleas- 
ant and competent enough. However. 
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John Corigliano Rudolf Firkusny 


by the use of a 
e quasi - cyclical 
' form, a common 
denominator in 
rhythmic figures 
and similar de- 
vices of repetition 
from one move- 
ment to another 
he achieves an un- 
wanted, and 
doubtless, unin- 
tended monotony. 
One movement 
(the first) would 
be quite enough 
for concert purposes. 

Mr. Firkusny made a brilliant show- 
ing in the Beethoven concerto. It 
was vital, virile playing of maturity 
and impressive intelligence. Despite 
its muscularity, however, it was never 
noisy nor merely showy. It served 
to impress once more upon a growing 
throng of admirers that Mr. Firkusny 
is indeed in the front rank of the 
younger generation of pianists. R. 

The Saturday evening and Sunday 
afternoon programs retained the Men- 
delssohn Symphony and the “Parsi- 
fal” excerpts but brought John Corig- 
liano, the concert master of the or- 
chestra, as soloist in the Brahms Vio- 
lin Concerto. With notably fine col- 
laboration from his orchestral col- 
leagues and Mr. Rodzinski, Mr. Cor- 
igliano played the formidable work 
eloquently. He did not attempt to 
make it a show-piece, and his tempi 
were on the deliberate side. As a 
result, he was able to round his 
phrases, and play with persuasive glow 
and color of tone. In taste, penetra- 
tion and sensitivity this was a dis- 
tinguished performance. S. 





Arthur Kreutz 


Adler Conducts Novelties 


F. Charles Adler conducted the New 
York Chamber Orchestra, composed 
of 40 members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, in Town Hall 
on the evening of March 21 in a pro- 
gram which contained four novelties 
These were a Fantasia for Viola and 
Orchestra by John Klenner, with Wil- 
liam Lincer as soloist, in its first per- 
formance; the Adagio from Bruck- 
ner’s String Quintet, arranged for 
orchestra by Felix Guenther, also in 
a first performance; two excrepts 
from Shostakovich’s music for “Ham- 
let”, the “Pantomime” and the “Sar- 
castic March (Fortinbras)’’, in a 
first American performance; and 
Tibor Serly’s “Transylvanian Rhap- 
sody”, in its New York premiere. 

On paper the program looked at- 
tractive but in reality the concert 
proved a dismal affair. It began with 
a heavy-handed, pedestrian perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Symphony in C 
(K.338). Despite Mr. Lincer’s nim- 
ble fingers, the Klenner Rhapsody 
sounded amateurish and aimless. The 
Bruckner transcription did very lit- 
tle to alleviate the longueurs of the 
evening, and the Shostakovich pieces 
proved to be ephemeral trifles which 
might have been written by any one of 
half a dozen composers with one 
tenth his ability. Mr. Serly’s Rhap- 
sody was melodious and well put to- 
gether, if slight in texture. Like 
everything else, however, it was 
played in mediocre fashion. 3. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
robustious and the harpsichord, for a 
change, was so noisily dominating 
that it threatened a number of times 
to drown out the strings. 

The best results of the evening 
were accomplished in the cantata “Ich 
habe genug” and this largely thanks 
to the fine work of Mack Harrell, 
whose singing of the wonderful aria, 
“Schlummert ein, ihr matte Augen’, 
was genuinely affecting. rr. 


Bernard Kundell, Violinist 


Bernard Kundell gave a violin re- 
cital in Town Hall on the evening of 
March 20 which offered a list of 
familiar works spiced by two novel- 
ties, Herbert MHaufrecht’s “Ballad 
and Country Dance” and a caprice, 
“La Chasse”, by Vitetta. Mr. Kundell 
is no stranger, having made his New 
York debut in 1938. The recital began 
with Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata. 
One wishes that the Devil would take 
back his trill and the whole sonata 
along with it, and remove them to in- 
fernal regions accessible to violinists 
only after their earthly sojourn is fin- 
ished. Nevertheless, Mr. Kundell 
played the sonata with technical facil- 
ity, though his tone could have been 
suaver and his bowing more even. A 
dull performance of Bach’s Sonata in 
C for violin alone followed. 

It was in Lalo’s “Symphonie Espag- 
nole” that the violinist was at his best. 
His playing became more colorful and 
he revealed a definite conception of 
style. Neither the Haufrecht nor the 
Vitetta compositions were anything to 
write home about, but the Haufrecht 
music was melodious and cleverly put 
together. Ravel’s “Tzigane”, vividly 
played, completed the program. S. 


Frieda Hempel, Soprano 


Followers of Frieda Hempel turned 
out in force when the noted soprano 
gave her annual recital at the Town 
Hall the afternoon of March 25. Op- 
era singers of legendary fame rubbed 
elbows with lesser folk and swelled 
with their plaudits the enthusiasm 
which swept the auditorium for two 
richly fraught hours. The artist her- 
self, a lithe and sightly blond vision in 
turquoise and shimmering paillettes, 
held her admirers in a winsome spell 
with whatever she did. The flowers 
she received were by no means the 
least of the story. 

Mme. Hempel began the concert 
with an old Russian Vesper Hymn 
sung to an organ accompaniment. It 
fitted the mood of Eastertide and vo- 
cally it proved to be one of the most 
successful achievements of the occas- 
ion. This introductory solemnity 
over, the soprano turned to Lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf 
and Loewe. These included “Friih- 
lingsglaube”, “Die Liebe hat gelogen”, 
the familiar “Serenade”, “Die Stille”, 
“Intermezzo” and “Friihlingsnacht” ; 
also, “Wie Melodien”, “Meine Liebe ist 
Griin”, the “Wie komm ich denn zur 
Tir herein”, “Der Zahn” and “Ich 
hab’ in Penna”. The second half of 
the concert was devoted to folksongs 
and to “The Blue Danube”. 

One feature of Mme. Hempel’s art 
the years have left completely unim- 
paired and that is her diction, which 
remains as chiselled in its perfection 
and as crystal clear as ever it was 
during her operatic days. During the 
early part of the recital her tones 
sounded fresh, save at the top of the 
scale where she often drove them 
hard. Her performances were ac- 
companied by incessant gesture, wil- 
lowy movements and facial byplay. 
Beyond question these feats of show- 
manship pleased the majority of her 
hearers immensely and contributed to 
the distinctive character of the concert. 
To a few listeners, however, they 
seemed disturbing and detracted from 
Mme. Hempel’s interpretations. 
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Several numbers of the regular list 
had to be repeated, among them the 
humorous “Wie komm’ ich denn zur 
Tur hinein” and Loewe’s comical 
song about a baby’s first tooth, “Der 
Zahn”. Apart from these the soprano 
added to the program several extra 
favors, among them Grieg’s “With a 
Water Lily”. 

Arpad Sandor was the accompanist. 


Josef Hofmann, Pianist 


There is nothing new to be said 
about the artistry of Josef Hofmann, 
who gave a recital before an enthusias- 
tic audience in Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of March 24. For over half 
a century he has been the admiration 
and the envy of pianists and music- 
lovers everywhere. There have been 
comets which rose on the musical 
horizen, caused their nine-days won- 
der and disappeared, but his art has 
remained as steadfast as a star. Those 
qualities which have given him his 
eminence—his interpretative genius, 
his exquisite sense of color and phrase, 
his unparalleled range of dynamics, 
his refinement of spirit—all played 
their part in this recital. 

Mr. Hofmann began with Handel’s 
Air and Variations in E (the “Har- 
monious Blacksmith”), Mendelssohn's 
Scherzo in E minor (the “Trumpeter” 
scherzo) and Beethoven’s Sonata quasi 
una Fantasia (the “Moonlight”). Both 
the Handel and the Mendelssohn 
works were rather carelessly done, 
but in the Beethoven sonata Mr. Hof- 
mann went to work and gave a stir- 
ring and highly original, if not impec- 
cable performance. The Chopin group 
which followed was _ incomparable. 
Who else could play as he did the 
Nocturne in C minor, Op. 48, No. 1, 
the Mazurka in C, Op. 33, No. 2, the 
Valse in A flat, Op. 34, No. 1, and 
last but most magical of all, the An- 
dante Spianato et Grande Polonaise? 
The mingling of grandeur and deli- 
cacy, the use of rubato, the infinite 
variety of touch in these performances 
revealed the born interpreter of Cho- 
pin. Quite as fine was Mr. Hofmann’s 
playing of the Schumann “Fasching- 
schwank aus Wien”. Less favored by 
pianists than the “Carnaval”, it is just 
as characteristic of Schumann at his 
best. There were plentiful wrong 
notes during the course of the after- 
noon, but as was said of another great 
musician, Mr. Hofmann’s wrong notes 
are preferable to other pianists’ right 
ones, ». 


Viadimir Horowitz, Pianist 

Vladimir Horowitz was in particu- 
larly fine form at his postponed recital 
given at Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of March 28, and a capacity audience 
that included a contingent of service 
men and women, for whom the stage 
seats were reserved, responded demon- 
stratively at every opportunity. For 
sheer pianism of a superlative order 
that took every technical problem in 
stride without the slightest apparent 
consciousness of any existent difficulty 
and was characterized by a finely in- 
cisive digital clarity of pearly fluency, 
all animated by a tremendously vital 
virtuosic sweep, the concert was an 
experience long to be remembered. 

Czerny’s Variations on the Aria, 
“La Ricordanza”, which must have 
been an absolute novelty for practi- 
cally the entire audience, proved to be 
glorified salon music and an example 
of expert manipulation of the variation 
form, emulating on the piano all the 
pyrothechnical devices peculiar to the 
coloratura soprano. Mr. Horowitz 
played the variations with a wealth of 
colorful naunce and consummate grace 
and technical finesse. At the other 
end of the program he gave a dazzling 
performance of his own formidable 
transcription of Sousa’s march, “Stars 
and Stripes Forever”. Highlights 





Josef Hofmann 


along the way were the projection of 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata, the 
charming performance of Liszt’s “Au 
bord d’une source” and the pianist’s 
idealization of the same composer’s 
“Funerailles”. 

At no time in the course of the pro- 
gram was the playing emotionally 
gripping but there was _ substantial 
compensation in the pianist’s tonally 
glamorous and_ essentially musical 
ministrations. Three “Excursions” 
by Samuel Barber, which received 
their first local performance, turned 
out to be quite unimpressive essays 
in “regional American idioms”. Mr. 
Horowitz also included in his pro- 
gram a group of four of the “Etudes 
Tableaux” by Rachmaninoff, which 
are not the most inspired of the com- 
poser’s works. The familiar Horo- 
witz “Carmen” transcription sent the 
audience away in an exhilarated mood 
after other added numbers. 


Elaine Malbin, Soprano 


Elaine Malbin, soprano, made her 
debut in a recital of songs and opera- 
tic airs at the Town Hall the after- 
noon of March 31. Miss Malbin is 13 
years old and might obviously pass for 
a wonder child, though no definite 
claims of the sort were advanced. A 
large audience received her with 
great cordiality. 

The wisdom of exploiting a child of 
this age even temporarily is always 
debatable, whatever the results. In 
the case of Miss Malbin these re- 


Bernard Kundell 





Vladimir Horowitz 


Frieda Hempel 


sults were decidedly pleasing. The 
young lady displayed a_ surprising 
poise and an agreeable musicality. She 
made known a voice of freshness and 
youthful charm, a remarkably even 
scale, sureness of pitch and a certain 
feeling for style. She sang three Han- 
delian arias, including “O Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre”, with uncommon ease 
and flexibility of colorature. Things 
like Schubert’s ‘“Friihlingsglaube”. 
“Ave Maria” and “Seligkeit” and 
Schumann’s “Nussbaum” and “Wid- 
mung”, though pretty as vocalism, 
were emotionally beyond her depth. 
And it is no kindness to the unques- 
tionably talented singer to let her at- 
tempt at the present stage of her de- 
velopment operatic arias like “Mi 
chiamano Mimi” and “Voi lo sapete”. 
In these her tones took on a hard- 
ness which ought to be a danger sig- 
nal. 

Songs by Hageman, Foote, Besley 
and McCollin made up the remainder 
of Miss Malbin’s program. Coenraad 
V. Bos was her accompanist. p. 


Oratorio Society Gives 
Bach's Mass in B Minor 


Before a capacity house, the New 
York Oratorio Society gave its nine- 
teenth complete performance of Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of March 27 under 
the leadership of Alfred Greenfield. 
Vocal soloists were Barbara Troxell, 
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Walter Conducts “St. Matthew” Passion 


(Continued from page 10) 

fered in more than negligible details. 
For Mr. Walter, however, this year’s 
“St. Matthew” was a thing apart. 
Only a few days earlier he had suf- 
fered the loss of his wife, but despite 
this heavy affliction he carried out his 
appointed task. If anything, the 
grievous personal tragedy enhanced 
the consecrational fervor he brought 
to the unfoldment of Bach. 

In some of its aspects, to be sure, 
the performance was not altogether. 
equal to the one Mr. Walter directed 
last year or even the season before. 
The fact was attributable rather to 
a few elements wholly independent of 
the poignant burden under which th: 
conductor labored. For one thing, 
several: of the solo singers did not 
match those of last Spring. It might 
be questioned, too, whether the chil- 
dren’s chorus sang quite as well. Yet 
it would be graceless to stress what, 
after all, were minor and transient 
faults. Even if now and then it 
seemed as if Mr. Walter’s tempi— 
notably in some of the arias—were 
uncommonly brisk the mood of the 
interpretation as a whole remained 
one of transcendent grandeur and 
achieved, time and again, an almost 
insupportable poignancy. The dra 
matic impact of the “Thunder and 
Lightning” chorus, of the various 
“turbae”, of the “Truly this was the 
Son of God” was again terrific And 
only from Mr. Walter has this re- 
viewer heard so surcharged a per- 
formance of the various chorales 
(their stark simplicity so unspoiled 
by prettifying nuances) or one so cu- 
mulative and heart-searching as the 
last chorus of all. 


The Westminster Choir proved it- 
self once again a true aggregation of 
mastersingers. At long last it has 
become possible to hear the great 
choral works of musical literature 
performed according to traditions 
which long seemed extinct hereabouts. 
Of the various soloists the honors this 
time went especially to Mack Harrell 
for his lofty affecting and technically 
admirable delivery of the music of 
Christ; and to Jean Watson, today 
one of our unquestionably finest ora- 
torio contraltos. Barring a _ few 
moments where her intonation seemed 
rather less than perfect Miss Watson’s 
singing proved one of the features of 
the performance, with the “O Pardon 
Me” aria a high light. William Hain, 
memorably as he conquers the cruel 
tessitura and the other excruciating 
difficulties of the Evangelist, appeared 
to be in no such good voice as he was 
when he virtually set new landmarks 
for the part a year ago. 

Nadine Conner, though her tones 
had their wonted purity and beauty, 
remains emotionally unequal to the 
problems of the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion”. Her expressions are still of 
surface order. Neither did Fran- 
cesco Valentino or Lorenzo Alvar- 
sing his allotted portion well and their 
contributions, which include some of 
the finest pages of the score, detracted 
measurably from the performarre. 
The orchestra, on the other hand, 
played admirably, as did the various 
instrumental soloists. Ralph Kirk- 
patrick again lent his seasoned skill as 
harpsichordist in the continuo. The 
English text used was the often de- 
batable one by Henry S. Drinker. 
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Detroit Acclaims 
Francescatti 


Violinist Accorded Rec- 
ord Ovation—Other Solo- 
ists Appear 


Detroit.—The concluding Saturday 
concert of the season of the Detroit 
Symphony found Zino Francescatti, 
the soloist, the recipient of an unpre- 
cedented 17 minutes of applause for 
his work in Paganini’s “I Palpiti’. 

Karl Krueger left the concert hall 
because of the “bad manners” dis- 
played by the audience during the ov- 
erly-extended ovation. Mr. Frances- 
catti stated that he would have been 
happy to play an encore, but had been 
told by the conductor that it was 
against the rules. Before his depar- 
ture, Mr. Krueger conducted Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” Overture and Rach- 
maninoff’s “Isle of the Dead”. The 
concert ended under the direction of 
Walter Poole, with “Old Folks at 
Home” and “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods”. 

Earlier, on March 22, Mr. Frances- 
catti aroused enthusiasm with the 
Brahms Concerto in D. Mozart's 
Clarinet Quintet also was featured, 
with first-desk clarinettist, Marius 
Fossenkemper, backed by the entire 
string section, in an arrangement of 
the string quartet line of the original. 
The orchestra alone offered Beethov- 
en’s Second Symphony. 

On March 1, pianist Egon Petri 
cooperated wtih the orchestra under 
Karl Krueger in Beethoven’s Third 
Concerto in C minor. Mr. Krueger 
conducted Prokofieff’s “Classical Sym- 
phony”, Hindemith’s Symphonic Meta- 
morphoses and Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration”. Two nights later, 
Jascha Schwarzman, ’cellist of the or- 
chestra, played Dvorak’s Concerto, 
while the Symphony essayed music 
by Grieg, Sibelius, and Tchaikovsky. 

The regular Thursday series end- 
ed March 8 with a purely orchestral 
list of selections. Mr. Krueger chose 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, Ra- 
vel’s Second Suite from “Daphnis et 
Chloe” and excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Gétterdammerung”. The next Satur- 
day night concert featured the vener- 
able pianist, Josef Hofmann, in Ru- 
binstein’s Fourth Concerto. Mr. 
Krueger led his musicians in selec- 
tions by Respighi, Chabrier, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Grieg. 

Robert Casadesus -played as guest 
on the first post-season concert, 
March 15, offering two piano concer- 
tos, Mozart’s C major, K-467, and 
Ravel’s for the left hand. The Ravel 
number created a furore, and both it 
and the Mozart were repeated two 
nights later. As for the orchestra’s 
part, on Thursday, Mozart’s “Don Gi- 
ovanni” Overture was _ performed 
and Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, 
while Saturday, Prokofieff’s “Classi- 


cal Symphony”, Mozart’s “Marriage 


of Figaro” Overture and Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Overture were giv- 
en. Another soloist Saturday evening 
was the group’s first chair ‘cellist, 
Georges Miquelle, who played Lalo’s 
D minor Concerto. 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 





Masonic Series 
Is Concluded 


Detroit Hears Jaroff Cossacks, 
Grace Moore, Mischa Elman 
and Chamber Recitals 


Detroir.—The Masonic Auditorium 
Concerts Series concluded with recitals 
by Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossacks, 
violinist Mischa Elman and soprano 
Grace Moore. 

The Cossacks gave their second per- 
formance of the Detroit season 
March 2, pleasing thousands with their 
dramatic presentations of Russian folk 
songs, military tunes and liturgical 
music. 

Mr. Elman, likewise making a re- 
turn appearance after two earlier per- 
formances with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, highlighted his program 
with Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata in 
A, with distinguished accompaniment 
by Leopold Mittmann. Other major 
works included Handel’s Sonata in 
D and an arrangement of Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnol.” Works by 
Achron, Brahms, Chopin, and Wien- 
iawski concluded the evening. 


Miss Moore’s program also listed 
varied works, from the ancients, Lully 
and Handel, and from such moderns 
as Debussy, Paulin and Victor Young. 
Tchaikovsky, Roger Quilter and 
Gretry also were represented. She was 
accompanied by Warner Bass, who, 
in addition, offered two solos. 


Two outstanding chamber music 
recitals were heard at the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts in March. The Detroit 
Music Guild presented violinist Josef 
Gingold and pianist Mischa Kottler in 
recital March 7. High point of the 
evening was reached after intermission 
when the Franck Sonata for Violin 
and Piano was presented. 

The affair marked the first public 
appearance aside from performances 
of the Detroit Symphony by Mr. Gin- 
gold, the concertmaster. All proceeds 
from the sale of single tickets were 
used for the purchase of phonograph 
recordings for convalescent service- 
men. 

The Guild Trio presented the second 
and last of its 1944-45 recitals on 
March 30. Katja Andy, pianist, and 
two Detroit Symphony members, 
violinist Henry Siegl and _ cellist 
Jascha Schwarzman offered Bee- 
thoven’s Op. 70, No. 1 Trio in D 
major, the “Geister” ; Schubert’s Trio, 
Op. 100 in.E flat major; and Ravel’s 
Trio in A minor. S. K. 


Local Artists Give 
Cleveland Recitals 


Western Reserve University, 

Institute of Music and Other 

Groups Active 
CLEVELAND. — The clever comedy 
“The Old Maid and the Thief” by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti was heard re- 
cently under F. Karl Grossman with 
a cast from the music and drama 
departments of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Beryl Rubinstein, pianist and 
head of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, joined Marie Simmelink Kraft, 
mezzo-soprano, in an interesting pro- 
gram of music by Gabriel Fauré, on 
March 2 at the Museum of Art. 

As a feature of the second annual 
alumni institute of the Western Re- 
serve University musical department, 
a program was given at Cleveland 
College on March 20, in which music 
by faculty members was heard. Lucy 
Browning’s Four Fugues for Strings, 
four songs by Arthur Shepherd, 
head of the music department, Miss 
Browning’s Variations for piano, 
part of a string quartet by F. Karl 
Grossman, two piano pieces by Dr. 
Shepherd and Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 13, 
for violin and piano made up the 
program. 

Joseph Fuchs, former concert- 
master of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
returned to give a recital for the 
Temple Women’s Association March 
14, and won an ovation. Much in- 
terest was aroused by the recital 
given at the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement by Jeanne Behrend, of the 
music faculty of Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio. Maurice Goldman di- 
rected the Jewish Singing Society in 
its 3lst annual concert on March 22, 
with Mario Berini, tenor, as soloist. 

At the Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic a recital was given by Marjorie 
Phelps, soprano, and Maurice Gold- 
man, baritone, with Virginia Phelps 
at the piano. Harriet Mill, soprano 
Frieda Schumacher, pianist, and 
Bernard Goodman, violinist, gave an 
excellent program at the Museum of 
Art with Ann B. Hisey directing the 
Fortnightly Chorus. E. B. 





New Federation of Music Clubs 
Formed in Boston 

Boston.—A new organization, the 
Greater Boston Federation of Music 
Clubs has been formed. The officers 
are: Carl McKinley, president; Mrs. 
Herbert J. Austen, vice-president; 
Malcolm H. Holmes, secretary, and 
Miss Gladys Pitcher, treasurer. 


G.M. S. 





Cleveland Association 

Announces 1945-46 Attractions 
CLEVELAND.—The Civic Concert As- 

sociation, managed by Mrs. Emil 

Brudno, will offer seven attractions 

during the 1945-46 season. They are: 


Marian Anderson, Ezio Pinza, Nathan 
Milstein, the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky, Argentinita, Jas- 
cha Heifetz and Artur Rubinstein. 


Knitzer Is Soloist 
With Cleveland Men 


New Concertmaster of 





Orchestra Is Heard in 
Two Works 
CLEVELAND.—Joseph Knitzer, new 


the Cleveland Or- 
as soloist with the 


concertmaster of 
chestra, appeared 
orchestra on 
March 8 just as 
his appointment 
was announced. 
Next season when 
Erich Leinsdorf 
returns as con- 
ductor, Mr. Knit- 
zer takes up his 
new duties, re- 
placing Tossy 
Spivakovsky, who 
resigned to pur- 
sue a concert car- 
eer. While he 
had appeared 
with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra 
once before, in a broadcast perform- 
ance, the programs of March 8 and 10, 





Joseph Knitzer 


led by Frank Black, marked Mr. 
Knitzer’s solo debut with the or- 
chestra. 

He played the Chausson “Poéme” 
sensitively and also the Ravel 
“Tzigane”, Mr. Black opened the 


program with the colorful overture 
to “Le Roi d’Ys” by Lalo and closed 
with a fine performance of the Sibelius 
Second Symphony. 

On March 1 and 3, with Simon 
Barere as soloist, Mr. Black and the 
orchestra offered an all-Rachmaninoff 
program. Mr. Barere gave a skillful 
performance of the Second Piano Con- 
certo. Mr. Black opened the program 
with the Symphonic Dances. The or- 
chestra was particularly responsive in 
the Second Symphony. 

Viadimir Golschmann returned to 
the podium for the Feb. 22-24 concerts 
at Severance Hall and had as soloist 
Jascha Heifetz, in the Brahms Con- 
certo. This musical feast was prefaced 
by the orchestral arrangement made 
by Harold Byrns of several Scarlatti 
sonatas. Mr. Golschmann conducted a 
fine performance of the Beethoven 
“Eroica” Symphony. 

Of unusual interest was the appear- 
ance of Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
Rochester Philharmonic as the final 
feature of the Cleveland Civic Concert 
Course. A large audience applauded as 
Sir Thomas led the Rochesterians 
through the Haydn Symphony No. 
102; his own arrangement of Handel 


music, a suite called “The Great 
Elopement”; and the Sibelius First 


Symphony. ELMoreE BACON 





THREE IMPORTANT PIANO STUDIES 


Just Published! 





Piano Studies for the 
Finger Strength 


by ISIDOR PHILLIP 


features and improvements. 


Price $.75 





EXERCISES DE TENUES 


Balance of 


This volume by the famous French 
piano master includes all the technique 
of the modern American approach to 
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Compiled by Maurice Aronson 
An Achievement in Piano Study 


A Collection of 250 Excerpts from the 
Great 


Strongly recommended by every dis- 
tinguished artist and critic . . . 
tial to every pianist . . 
only the fingers and wrists but taste 
and imagination . 
the piano at which you work. 
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“The Golden Cockerel", March 19 

Two changes in cast in the per- 
formance of “The Golden Cockerel”’ 
on March 19 brought some excellent 
singing from Josephine Antoine as the 
Queen of Shamakhan and Mack Har- 
rell as King Dodon. The other sing- 
ers were as before: John Gurney, Rich- 
ard Manning, Hugh Thompson, Mar- 
garet Harshaw, Anthony Marlowe and 
Thelma Votipka. Miss Antoine has 
gained considerably in characteriza- 
tion since she was seen in previous 
years in Rimsky’s opera, and her voice 
was equal to the musical demands of 
the role. Mr. Harrell not only was 
pleasant to listen to, but made a jolly 
little comic figure out of the old king. 
But these two could not save the even- 
ing from being one of the dullest in 
the season. Emil Cooper again con- 
ducted. 


Arthur Carron Sings 
First Tristan 


The season’s final representation of 
“Tristan und Isolde” on the evening 
of March 21 provided the young tenor, 
Arthur Carron, with his first oppor- 
tunity to essay the role of the be- 
witched lover. He proved personable 
in the role, trim of limb and figure, 
and his acting generally was of a 
superior order. In the last act, for 
instance, he gave a quiet, almost 
serene, picture of the dying Tristan 
which was welcome as a contrast, if 
nothing else, to the hectic histrionics 
usually encountered. Vocally, how- 
ever, Mr. Carron was not so success- 
ful. He was persistently below the 
pitch (especially noticeable in the love 
duet) and he frequently was barely 
audible above the orchestra. Others 
in the cast were Helen Traubel, 
Isolde; Blanche Thebom, Brangaene ; 
Norman Cordon, King Marke; Her- 
bert Janssen, Kurvenal; and Emery 
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John Garris and Gerhard Pech- 


Darcy, 
Erich Leins- 


ner in the lesser roles. 
dorf conducted. 


“Die Meistersinger", March 22 

The season’s fourth and last per- 
formance of “Die Meistersinger” was 
given before another overflowing 
audience the evening of March 22. 
The chief roles were again in the 
usual hands, save that Kurt Baum for 
the second time replaced Charles 


Kullman as Stolzing. Chief honors 
went to Messrs. Janssen, Pechner, 
Garris and Harrell and to Mmes. 


Steber and Thorborg, Mr. Szell win- 
ning the customary ovations for his 
conducting. P. 


"Carmen", March 24 


The sixth and last performance for 
the season of “Carmen” took place on 
the afternoon of March 24 with Lily 
Djanel singing the title role. Others 
in the cast included Raoul Jobin, Licia 
Albanese, Francesco Valentino, Thel- 
ma Votipka, Lucielle Browning, 
George Cehanovky, Alessio dePaolis, 
Louis D’Angelo and John Baker. Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducted. 3 


“Don Giovanni", March 23 


The final “Don Giovanni” of the 
season on the evening of March 23 
was conducted by Bruno Walter, and 


STABLE TO STAR- 
DOM 


‘White Ghost", Who 
Was Presented to 
Helen Traubel by 
Robert Ringling of 
Circus Fame, Gra- 
ciously Poses with 
the Soprano and His 
Former Owner. The 
New Met Artist 
Made His Debut 
with Mme. Traube! 
in "GStterdam- 
merung’ 


to this extent achieved a fresh distinc- 
tion. The cast, headed by Ezio Pinza 
in the name part, was without features 
of novelty, though in Eleanor Steber 
one heard an unexpected Elvira, due 
to the last minute indisposition of Jar- 
mila Novotna. Zinka Milanov was 
the Donna Anna, Nadine Conner, 
Zerlina, Charles Kullman, Ottavio, 
Mack Harrell, Masetto, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Leporello and Nicola Mos- 
cona, the Commendatore. W. 


"Siegfried", March 24 
The cast for the “Siegfried” 
formance in the second “Ring” 


per- 
cycle, 


TF 





Metropolitan Gives “Parsifal” Performances 


Cooper Conducts—Darcy and 
Melchior Alternate in Lead— 
Thorborg Sings Kundry 


Of the two annual Holy Week 
“Parsifals” the one given on Wednes- 
day evening before Good Friday usual- 
ly serves as a kind of dress rehearsal 
for the ensuing matinee and thus is 
generally an inferior performance. 
This time the Metropolitan turned 
over a new leaf, so that the one on 
March 28, if not in all respects equal 
to the afternoon ritual a couple of 
days later, was not far behind it in 
merit. By and large, both presenta- 
tions of the festival play, were rather 
better than they have been for several 
years past in spite of fundamental 
flaws. Chief of these was the treatment 
of the score by Emil Cooper who, 
whatever his other merits, is not a 
born “Parsifal” conductor. 


The deficiencies of his reading, noted 
last season, were again evident. Only 
in the second act does this reading pass 
muster. The first and last acts are 
marred by an almost persistent mis- 
conception of Wagner’s tempi. The 
prelude for example, is much too fast. 
So is the transformation music in 
both acts. Elsewhere, things are pain- 
fully dragged and rarely is there any 
feeling for the great line and the 
vastness of the Wagnerian design. 
However well-meaning Mr. Cooper’s 
approach to Wagner’s work, “Parsi- 
fal” is patently not his opera. 

This year the casts for both per- 
formances were with a solitary excep- 
tion identical, The Pure Fool on 
Wednesday evening was Emery Darcy. 
On Good Friday it reverted to Lauritz 
Melchior, who happened to be sin- 
gularly in the vein. Mr. Darcy en- 
hanced the excellent impression he 
made in the part last year. His youth- 
ful appearance is strongly in his favor, 
his movements, attitudes and gestures 
are well planned and free from exag- 
gerated and artificiality. On the whole 
he presented a sincere and logically 
reasoned embodiment, which may be 


expected to broaden and deepen as the 
artist matures. Already he more than 
adequately suggests the spiritual un- 
foldment of 


the character. Except 


where a few of the high notes in the 
second act placed a taxing strain on 
his voice Mr. Darcy sang well. 

The Wednesday performance 
achieved a degree of atmosphere it 
failed to attain in recent seasons. The 
chorus, to be sure, did not sing as well 
as on Friday nor was its intonation 
dependable. The floral houris cackled 


distressingly those pages of which 
Wagner once said: “A single shrill 
organ here will spoil everything”. 


They were in a slightly better state of 


vocal grace on Friday, but on that 
occasion they introduced a_ wholly 
novel nuance of stage business by 
pursuing Mr. Melchior around the 


magic garden and tickling him un- 
mercifully in the ribs. The tenor 
seemed to take the innocent frolic in 
good part. Vocally and dramatically 
he was in exceptional form and even 
omitted his famous disappearing act 
in the temple scene, standing as if 
rooted to the spot in full accord with 
Wagnerian prescription. When he 
gives himself over so completely to the 
true spirit of such a role one is dis- 
posed to forgive Mr. Melchior many 
of his habitual artistic missteps. 

Both times, Kerstin Thorborg was 
the Kundry. It seems as if this singer’s 
vocal deterioration is counterbalanced 
by an uncommon development of 
dramatic ability. Her Kundry in its 
three phases was quite superb, not 
merely in the keen intelligence which 
governed her transitions from one 
psychological aspect of the part to 
another, but in the amazing facial mask 
and play of expression. Mme. Thor- 
borg is beyond question one of the 
finest Kundrys today, and her char- 
acterization gains in fascination from 
year to year. 

Alexander Kipnis, even if not 
always at the top of his vocal form, 
is still an unequalled Gurnemanz, and 
Herbert Janssen’s Amfortas, though 
not molded on the biggest scale, 
achieves the poignant expressions of 
the gripping part. Mr. Olitzki’s 
Klingsor proved acceptable enough 
and smaller roles were competently as- 
sumed by Mmes. Harshaw, Farrell, 
Browning and Messrs. Moscona, Gar- 
ris, Laufkoetter, Hawkins and Cehan- 
ovsky. P. 





March 24, 
was the same as the earlier one. Both 


heard on the evening of 


Norman Cordon, the Wanderer, and 
Karl Laufkoetter, the Mime, were, 
however, in better vocal condition 
than before and Mr. Cordon’s Wotan 
seemed in every respect a better im- 


personation than when it was dis- 
closed. Lauritz Melchior, the Sieg- 
fried was in particularly jubilant 


mood. He even boldly sang Briinn- 
dilde’s high C for Helen Traubel at 
the close of the opera where the 
cautious soprano limited herself to 
the optional middle one. Otherwise, 
Mme. Traubel had delivered the 
music of the closing scene beautifullv. 
Kerstin Thorborg was once again 
Mother Erda, Nadine Conner, the 


Forest Bird, Emanuel List, the 

Fafner, and Frederick Lechner the 

Alberich. George Szell conducted. 
P. 


"Fidelio", March 26 


Once again, Beethoven’s solitary 
operatic masterpiece attracted an en- 
thusiastic capacity house on _ the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Buffalo Enjoys 
Orchestra Programs 


Soloists and Novelties 
Enliven Concerts of the 
Philharmonic 


BuFFraALo—Not only have the pro- 
grams of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
been unusually interesting, with fre- 
quent soloists, but visiting orchestras 
have enlivened the local symphonic 
season. Guest conductors have also 
appeared with the Philharmonic, dur- 
ing Franco Autori’s absence. 


The orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Tanno Hannikainen, conduc- 
tor of the Duluth Symphony, and 
presented Frieda Hempel as soloist 
on March 2. Mr. Hannikainen proved 
himself to be an excellent musician 
and led the orchestra with under- 
standing and authority. He opened the 
program with the third “Leonore” 
Overture, followed by Gardner’s 
Adagio for Strings, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Swan Lake”, Sibelius’s “Finlandia” 
and the third movement from Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony. Mme. 
Iiempel, attractively gowned and full 
of life sang “Voi Che Sapete” from 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and 
other songs. 


Mr. Autori directed the concert on 
March 6, with Donald Dame as as- 
sisting artist. The program included 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” and 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration”. 
Mr. Dame sang “Onaway, Awake Be- 
loved,” from “Hiawatha”, by Col- 
eridge-Taylor, Siegmund’s Love Song 
from “Die Walkie”, and four songs 
by Strauss. 


Elman, Sanroma Heard 


Among the soloists who appeared 
earlier in the season with the Phil- 
harmonic were Mischa Elman, who 

played the 

Mozart Violin 

Concerto in D 

and the Men- 

delssohn Con- 

certo; J. M. 

Sanroma, who 

was heard in 

Rachmaninoft’s 

Second Piano 

Concerto; 

Oscar Shum- 

sky, violinist, 
‘and Bernard 

Greenhouse, 

cellist, both 

musicians first 
class in the U. S. Navy, who played 
the Brahms Double Concerto; Conrad 
Thibault, baritone, who appeared at 
a Pop concert; and Bobby LaMar- 
china, cellist. Mr. LaMarchina, who 
is 16 years old, is the youngest mem- 
ber of the NBC Symphony. He was 
warmly applauded. An All-Gershwin 
program was conducted by Sylvan 
Levin with Earl Wild as soloist in 
Piano Concerto in F and the 
“Rhapsody in Blue”. At another con- 
cert by the Philharmonic, Arnold 
Cornelissen, local composer, conducted 
his own work “Lilac Bush in Bloom”. 
Mr. Autori took over the baton for 
the rest of the program, which in- 
cluded Bartok’s Children’s Songs, per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Chorus. 

Concerts by out-of-town orchestras 
have included appearances by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony directed by 
Fritz Reiner with Beveridge Webster 
as soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Concerto for Piano, and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony under Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos with Mona Paulee as guest 
artist. Both orchestras were under the 
local management of Zorah Berry. 

Erno Rapee with his orchestra and 
soloists June Forrest, Rebecca Finn, 
John Brooks McCormack, Lee Fair- 
fax, Paul Gersham, Mildred Victor, 
Ada Kopetz and Renata Garve gave a 





Bobby LaMarchina 


the 
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Buffalo's Mayor Kelley Listens Intently 

to Navy Musicians, First Class, Bernard 

Greenhouse, Cellist, and Oscar Shumsky, 

Violinist, as They Play Instruments Over 
200 Years Old 


long to be remembered program in 
February in Kleinhans Music Hall. 
BENNO ROSENHEIMER 





Baltimore Ends 
Symphony Series 


National Symphony and 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Appear 


BaLtrmore.—Under the direction of 
Reginald Stewart the Baltimore Sym- 
phony ended its current series of con- 
certs on March 7 with a program of 
request numbers, which included the 
Bach-Weiner ‘Toccata and Fugue, 
the conductor’s transcription of the 
Bach Choral, “Come, Sweet Death”, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” Over- 
ture, and Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite. 


The series of concerts for the De- 
partment of Municipal Music also 
closed with a request program March 
11. The program was brilliantly in- 
terpreted and displayed to advantage 
the excellent musicianship of the or- 
chestra. 


Shostakovich Work Heard 


Earlier in the season Mr. Stewart 
and the orchestra had given local con- 
cert goers their first opportunity to 
hear Shostakovich’s Eighth Symphony. 

The National Symphony under 
Hans Kindler at its March 6 concert 
introduced, as novelty, J. Pescara’s 
oriental impression, “Tibet”, which 
was well received. With an _ all 
Tchaikovsky program, March 27, Mr. 
Kindler gave the subscribers of the 
National Symphony series the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the “Voyevode” Ov- 
erture, which is rarely programmed. 
Besides this Tchaikovsky was repre- 
sented with the Piano Concerto played 
with brilliance by Alexander Brailow- 
sky, and the Symphony in E minor. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy, presented 
at its March 14th program Louis 
Gesensway’s experimental score for 
Strings and Percussion. Then fol- 
lowed “Fireworks” by Stravinsky. 
Rudolph Serkin, playing Brahms’s 
Second Concerto, closed the program 
effectively. FrRANz BORNSCHEIN 





“St. Matthew” Passion 
Given in Spartanburg 

SPARTENBURG, S. C.—The first local 
performance of Bach’s “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” was given at 
Converse College on March 25, under 
the leadership of John M. Lewis. The 
soloists were Sarah Moore Cook, 


Dorothy Lane Seifert and Dorothy 
Whitten, sopranos; Byrd Austell 
Thompson and Radiana Pazmor, con- 
traltos; Harold Haugh and Rinaldo 
Rovers, tenors, and Edward Wright- 
son and Robert Cox, baritones. Grigg 
Fountain was organist. 


Harrisburg Hears 
Five Varied Events 


Orchestras, Recitalists 
and Novel Programs 
Draw Large Houses 


HARRISBUKG, PENN.—Harrisburg en- 
joyed no less than five top-notch 
attractions drawing capacity audiences 
in March. On March 2, Sigmund 
Romberg and a company of 60 artists, 
including a 55 piece orchestra, pre- 
sented a diversified program. An 
audience of 2100 persons jammed the 
State Theater to hear Mr. Romberg 
and his three soloists, Victoria 
Schools, Lorna Byron and Ann Andre. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Eugene Ormandy conducting, enter- 
tained a capacity audience at the 
Forum with a program of music by 
Handel, Brahms, Debussy and Rich- 
ard Strauss. Alexander Uninsky, 
pianist, was heard at the Forum on 
March 15, in a varied program under 
the auspices of the Wednesday Club’s 
Civic Music Association. He played 
works by Scarlatti, Bach and Schu- 
mann and Chopin’s Ballade in F 
minor and the Mazurkas in B flat 
minor, Op. 24, and C sharp minor, 
Op. 63. 

The fourth of the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony concerts, with Emmanuel List, 
bass, as soloist, was well received by 


another capacity Forum audience on 
March 20. Conducted by George King 
Raudenbush, the program proved to 
be the season’s most popular. Haydn’s 
“Toy Symphony” and the overture to 


Johann Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” 
were highlights. Mr. List, making 
his first local appearance, sang ex- 


cerpts from Mozart’s “Magic Flute”, 
Schumann's “Die Beiden Grenadiere”, 
Schubert Lieder and two Negro 
Spirituals. 


Templeton Plays 


Alec Templeton, pianist, gave the 
third of the Harrisburg Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s series on March 23 
in behalf of the Civic Arts Building 
Fund. Mr. Templeton offered a two- 
part program, the first consisting of 
Bach, Chopin, Brahms and Debussy, 
and the second concluding with im- 
provisations on a five note theme in 
the styles of Gounod, Handel and 
Haydn. Dick McCrone, 


Harrisburg Symphony 
Announces Soloists 


HarrisBurG, PA.—Five guest art- 
ists for the 1945-46 concert season, as 
well as two appearances by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, have been an- 
nounced by George King Raudenbush, 
conductor of the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony. 

Eugene Istomin, pianist, will ap- 
pear on Oct. 9; Columbia All-Star 
Quartet composed of Mimi Benzell, 
Helen Olheim, William Horne and 
John Baker, on Nov. 13; Maxine 
Stellman, soprano, on Feb. 5; Grace 
Castagnetta, pianist, on March 12, 
and Arthur Le Blanc, violinist, on 
April 23. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
will appear on Dec. 4 and March 5, 
1946. D. McC. 
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Is V-E Day Threat to Sway 
of American Artists? 


HE New York music season is drawing 

to a close. Barring unforeseen develop- 
ments there is reason to believe that when 
it resumes in the Fall the war in Europe 
will be over. It is improbable that its end 
will sharply modify the trends of our musical 
life at first. What may happen later de- 
pends, obviously, on factors still obscure. 

The prevailing assumption is that for the 
time being Europe will have as good as no 
musical talent to export. Such news as now 
and then reaches us alludes to sporadic at- 
tempts to give operatic and concert per- 
formances of a sort, sometimes of wholly 
makeshift character and largely by artists 
of provincial caliber or else with names 
established long before 1939. Occasionally 
have come hints of a gifted young singer or 
two at the Paris Opéra or of somebody 
who arrested attention in one of the battered 
theatres of Central or Southern Italy. Eng- 
land amid her various tribulations has been 
otherwise occupied than with raising or dis- 
covering fresh crops of music makers. There 
remains, of course, Russia, where, without 
let or hindrance, artistic activities appear to 
seethe. But then in musical as in other re- 
spects the Soviet Union is a law unto itself 
and a case apart. 

It seems unlikely that post-war confusions 
will be favorable to a wholesale immigration 
of pianists, violinists, cellists, concert singers 
or even conductors of one sort or another. 
From the driblets of information that have 

ierced the veil of censorships and news 
lackouts one gathers that there is little 
available material in Europe other than 
virtuosi long famous here. Concert programs 
from Paris show us that Jacques Thibaud 
is still playing the violin. Whether Pablo 
Casals after all he has been through continues 
to exercise his matchless artistry cannot 
be stated with certainty. In England there 
is undoubtedly a handful of distinguished 
performers, headed by the peerless Myra 
Hess. 


ERSONS like these, illustrious but few, 

would certainly be welcomed like old 
friends whenever they chose to come back 
to us. One has a shrewd suspicion that a 
number of uncommon young talents are 
blossoming in the Soviet Union. It would 
doubtless be a privilege to know them at 
first hand. Yet there seems little reason to 
anticipate an impending superfluity of 
foreign artists or to fear that the return of a 
handful of long absent favorites threatens 
the activities of those Americans who have 
made a place for themselves in our concert 
life. 

Not long ago a report circulated in New 
York that the Swedish tenor, Jussi Bjoer- 
ling, expects to return to the Metropolitan 
Opera House next season. Rightly or 
wrongly the news was interpreted in some 
quarters to imply that the establishment 
would in due course open its doors to a large 
influx of European artists. The Metro- 
politan is known to have contracted for the 
services of a number of foreign singers, 
whose coming was thwarted by the war. 
How manygof these singers are alive or 
available or, after so long, still desirable 
cannot easily be decided. 

Nevertheless, it strikes us as rather pre- 
mature to discern in the possibility of their 
coming a threat to those American singers 
whose numbers have so generously increased 
and multiplied at the Metropolitan in re- 
cent years. If the American public is so 
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pleased with native artists as one believes 
it to be there seems small likelihood it would 
stand unprotestingly by, while compatriots it 
had learned to prize and admire were 
crowded into the background by newly 
acquired foreigners. 

An infusion of new blood, from whatever 
source, is obviously desirable at the Metro- 
politan, and it is futile to imagine that a 
first rate singer, richly endowed with per- 
sonality and dramatic talent would not be 
welcomed because he came from Paris, 
Naples, Stockholm, or Timbuctoo. Still, one 
would deeply regret any state of things 
which brought about the eventual eclipse 
of young and perhaps less experienced vocal- 
ists who have finally achieved a foothold in 
the lyric theatre to which by virtue of one 
gift or another they appeared entitled. For- 
tunately, history does not prompt one to 
fear any such outcome. There are few cases 
of richly dowered American singers of lead- 
ing operatic roles who passed into outer 
darkness because of alien competition or 
rivalry. One has only to remember Ameri- 
can stars like Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, 
Geraldine Farrar, Olive Fremstad, Louise 
Homer, David Bispham, Clarence White- 
hill—to cite but a few names that come in- 
stantly to mind—in order to realize that 

«native artists can hold their own in public af- 
fection no less than in distinguished achieve- 
ment. True, these Americans had a degree 
of foreign training and experience which 
many of the young vocalists today have not. 
But it has still to be shown that their coun- 
trymen valued them for that reason, except 
so far as it enhanced their artistic ac- 
complishment. 





Rodzinski’s Two Years 
With the Philharmonic 


HE time has come when some conclu- 

sions can be drawn on the stewardship 
of Artur Rodzinski as musical director and 
principal conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. Mr. Rodzinski has 
completed two seasons in a position which 
is a notorious “hot spot” and with an organ- 
ization which has been referred to before 
now as a conductors’ graveyard. 

The job is a uniquely difficult one for a 
wide variety of reasons, many of which 
probably would never occur to the average 
concertgoer. There is the matter, for in- 
stance of the orchestra’s prestige. As one 
of the two oldest symphony orchestras in 
the world, and as the symphonic ambassador 
of America’s greatest city, the Philharmonic 
is expected to achieve perfection in musical 
performance as a matter of routine rather 
than an occasional accomplishment as is con- 
sidered satisfactory for most other orches- 
tras. Continuous perfection is a large order, 
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Ben Greenhaus 
Maria Kurenko, One of the Soloists for the April 13 
Benefit Concert for Leningrad War Orphans, Goes 
Over an Aria from Prokofieff's "Engagement in a 
Monastery" with Lawrence Tibbett, Another Soloist 





but it is the Philharmonic conductor’s as- 
signment to try to fill it. 

Then there is the problem of competition. 
Nowhere in the world is there more musical 
activity than in New York City. More 
musical events of one kind and another take 
place in New York in a fortnight than trans- 
pire in most American communities in a 
year. The Philharmonic concerts are in the 
maelstrom with the rest and they must come 
up with audiences of sufficient size to sus- 
tain the institution. Moreover, the Phil- 
harmonic must compete with other organiza- 
tions in its own field. Both the Boston and 
the Philadelphia orchestras have regular 
New York series; there usually are two or 
three visiting orchestras from other cities for 
single performances, and there are one or 
two local organizations also bidding for 
regular patronage in addition to the free 
broadcasts of the NBC Symphony. Again 
it is up to the conductor to see that the 
programs and the performances are of such 
quality and attractiveness to the public that 
these multiple challenges can successfully be 
met. 

There are many other problems—the 
length and arduousness of the season in 
which three and sometimes four concerts a 
week are given over a period of six months; 
the wide diversity in musical taste and cul- 
ture among the orchestra’s public; the pe- 
culiar fickleness of that same public, and a 
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Rachmaninoff Fund 
To Offer Nationwide 
Tour To Young Pianist 


HE Rachmaninoff Fund, Inc., organized in 

1943 to honor and perpetuate the life-work 
of the late Russian-American pianist and com- 
poser, will offer a coast-to-coast tour of Amer- 
ica as first prize in a nationwide contest to dis- 
cover outstanding talent among American musi- 
cians. The contest will be open to American 
citizens of either sex between the ages of 17 
and 25, with an additional three years allowed 
for musicians who have served in the armed 
forces. The list of compositions to be played 
by contestants has been prepared by Vladimir 
Horowitz, president of the Fund, and approved 
by the advisory committee. Though the 1946 
contest will be open to pianists only, tours will 
also be awarded to conductors in future years 
and new works by American and Russian com- 
posers will be interchanged. 

The tour will be under the joint management 
of Arthur Judson, of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
and Marks Levine, of the National Concerts 
and Artists Corporation. The demands of the 
contest for pianists will be very severe and will 
include the preparation of a whole concert 
repertoire. Contestants will be judged in re- 
gional centers and in the final competition in 
New York by carefully chosen juries. 

The Rachmaninoff Fund has as its larger ob- 
jective the promotion of cultural ideals and 
closer understanding between the United States 
and Russia. A cable from Vladimir Kemenoff, 
president of the U. S. S. R. Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, voicing the 
commendation of 15 leading Russian composers, 
was announced by Mrs. John T. Pratt, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Fund. An- 
other cable, signed by Miaskovsky and Gliére, 
told of measures already taken in Russia to per- 
petuate the memory of the composer. These 
include a special volume of articles about him, 
to appear soon, museum displays, and the res- 
toration of Rachmaninoff’s First Symphony. 

Officers of the Fund include Mrs. Sergei 

Rachmaninoff, honorary president; Serge 
Koussevitzky, chairman of the artists advisory 
committee, and Olin Downes, chairman of the 
executive committee. The Fund has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New York State, 
and is wholly supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Next season leading orchestras and solo 
recitalists are expected to give concerts for the 
benefit of the organization. 





Rodzinski and Philharmonic 
(Continued from page 16) 

hundred and one more vexations of the 

kind over which it ultimately becomes the 

conductor’s task to triumph. 

We shall not pretend that Mr. Rodzinski 
has met all the tests with unqualified suc- 
cess. We doubt that any one man ever 
could. But he has come nearer to filling 
the bill than we had supposed to be pos- 
sible. He has re-established the technical 
virtuosity of the orchestra. He has proved 
an expert and interesting program maker. 
He has added constantly to the repertoire. 
He has been alive to new trends, here and 
abroad. He has shown himself a good friend 
to the contemporary composer, especially the 
American composer. If he has appeared 
stronger and more convincing in interpreta- 
tion of exotic, theatrical and latter-day 
music than that of certain classics and the 
19th century romantic repertoire, he has, 
nevertheless, won respect as a conscientious 
and thoughtful reader of all types of music. 
His eclecticism, indeed, is one of his rarest 
assets. 

Artur Rodzinski’s two years with the 
Philharmonic have been good years for the 
orchestra and for music in America. 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April, 1925 















































Rehearsing Montemezzi's “Giovanni Gallurese’ at the Metropolitan. Top Left: The Composer with 
Serafin, Miiller, Lauri-Volpi, Bada, Danise and Martino. Right: Samuel Thewman Instructs Principals 


in the Death Scene. Lower Left: The Chorus Works Under Giulio Setti and Fausto Cleva. 


Right: 


Serafin, Danise and Montemezzi 





soetnaniiinls 


Started 


A fund to defray the costs of first public re- 
citals by young artists ready for professional 
careers, by Walter W. Naumburg of New 
York, in memory of his father, the late Elkan 
Naumburg. 

1925 








FROM OUR READERS 








Urbana, III. 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

May I express to you how happy I am to have 
the 38th Annual Special Edition of MusICAL 
AMERICA. 

It is all and more than one could ask for in the 
way of interest and information. 

I am no longer youthful you will realize when 
I tell you that I have been a subscriber from the 
very first issue of the magazine. 

My very best wishes for each one of the staff. 

Yours truly 
Harriet Blaire Ward 
1201 West Nevada Street 


P. S. Our University of Illinois has a fine School 
of Music and a very lovely library to which I am 
giving most of my library of music, and in another 
week I plan to send over this issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA—I know the director will be glad to 
have it. 

The Netherlands 
DraR MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed you will find a check for seven dollars 
for a three years’ subscription. The magazine is 
passed on to my roommates, then to the Red Cross 
Club, so therefore everyone has an opportunity to 
link American ways with the foreign here. Thank 
you for all the kindness in the past. 

Yours truly, 
Lieut. Neva. I. Rohr 
Army Nurses Corps 
91st Evacuation Hospital 
APO 339, Care P. M. 
New York City 


Days Beyond Recall 


Final plans for this year’s Bayreuth Festival 
have been completed. Operas to be given in- 


clude “Meistersinger”, “Parsifal”, and, of 
course, the Ring dramas. 
1925 


The Fall of Siegfried 


Curt Taucher, German tenor of the Metro- 
politan, had a miraculous escape from death 
when while singing the title role in “Siegfried” 
he fell 25 feet through an open trap in the 
stage floor. 

1925 
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LOBE-TROTTER is the name for Witold Malcuzynski, who left 

around the first of the month, for England, where he will give ten 
concerts under the management of the distinguished impresario, Harold 
Holt. The pianist will appear with the London Philharmonic and with 
orchestras in Birmingham, Manchester and Edinburgh, as well as for 
soldiers in camps and hospitals. Engagements in Paris will follow, and 
after returning to this country in June to play at Philadelphia’s Robin 
Hood Dell, Mr. Malcuzynski will leave for South America to give ten 
concerts in Brazil, his third trip to South America. Under Ernesto Quesada’s 





management he will also play in Mexico and Central America. 


Horace Britt has been invited to 
play in Brussels next season, but 
cannot go because of the tour of 
his trio. With him are _ Viola 
Wasterlain and Conrad Held, and 
they have recently completed a 
coast-to-coast tour of the country 
during which time they played 35 
concerts. High spots were the West 
Coast, Montreal, Detroit and the 
South. L. E. Behymer, Los An- 
geles impresario, has engaged the 
trio for next season, the third in 
succession ... Latin American tours 
are the order of the day for Aubrey 
Pankey, whose early Summer en- 
gagements will take him to Mexico 
and the Carribbean, and Todd Dun- 
can who begins the first Columbia 
Concerts Latin American subscrip- 
tion tour in mid-April. 

The Southland has more than one 
fascination for J. M. Sanroma, who, 
in addition to making an eight- 
week tour there this Summer, will 
spend a Puerto Rican holiday with 


his wife’s parents in Guaynabo. 
Sixteen grandchildren (including 
Sanroma’s own quartet of daugh- 
ters) will be gathered together for 
the event. However, it is father-in- 
law who will furnish the main at- 
traction of the reunion. He is the 
Puerto Rican agent for the pianist’s 
favorite brand of cigarettes. 
Spivakovsky gave his farewell 
performance with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra on April 1 when he played 
the Sibelius Violin Concerto .. . 
The Michigan Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation has engaged Dorothy Kirs- 
ten to sing the leading role in their 
we oy of “The Bohemian Girl” 
Licia Albanese, currently heard 
on the Treasure Hour of Song over 
WOR, will be soloist with the Schu- 
bert Club in Grand Rapids on April 
y # Andzia Kuzak will sing the 
Queen of -Night in “The Magic 
Flute” and Despina in “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” with the Montreal Opera 
Guild in May. In addition she will 
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appear as Mimi in “La Bohéme” 
at the New York City Center, and 
sing the lead in the Columbia Opera 
Company’s “Barber of Seville.” 

Robert Shafer, tenor lead in 
“Song of Norway”, is passing out 
cigars in celebration of the birth 
of a son in LeRoy Sanitarium... 
The Houston Symphony has en- 
gaged Jeanne Therrien as piano 
soloist for a November concert. Re- 
cently Miss Therrien played with 
the Friends of the Toledo Orches- 
tra, in. Bridgeport, Conn., in Bos- 
ton’s Gardner Museum, and on two 
programs over the Canadian Broad- 
casting network. 


Barron Ends Fifth 
Amarillo Season 


AMARILLO, TeEx.—Under the baton 
of Robert Louis Barron, the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra has experienced 
the greatest season in its history. Mr. 
Barron, who had twenty years ex- 
perience as violinist and conductor on 
the Pacific coast, was brought to 
Amarillo five years ago. During these 
five years the orchestra’s patronage 
has grown from a few hundred people 
to a completely sold out auditorium for 
the past two seasons. Some of the 
prominent artists who have appeared 
as soloists with the orchestra recently 
are Albert Spalding, Percy Grainger 
Alec Templeton, Braggiotti-Shaw, 
duo-pianists. This season the orchestra 
is having as soloists, Grace Moore, 
Paul Wittgenstein and Lois Banner- 
man, harpist. 

Mr. Barron has become known to 
many orchestras throughout the coun- 
try as secretary-treasurer of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League since its organization. 








Naumburg Winners 
Are Announced 


Jane Boedeker and Paula Lenchner, 
sopranos, have been named the win- 
ners of the twenty-first annual com- 
petition of the Walter W. Naumburg 
Musical Foundation. Next season both 
singers will be presented in recital 


debuts. 
Miss Boedeker, who comes from 
Murray, Neb., and Miss Lenchner, 


who was born in Vienna, were chosen 
from 102 other contestants who audi- 
tioned during the last month. Judges 
for the competition were Carl Roeder, 
Isabella Vengerova, Webster Aitken, 
Evan Evans, Norman _ Jolliffe, 
Graham Reed, Hans Letz, Orrea Per- 
nel and Ivan Galamian. Final de- 
cisions were made bv Wallace Good- 
rich, Emilio de Gogorza, Robert 
Casadesus, Zino Francescatti and 
Chalmers Clifton. 
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Farbman Conducts 
St. Louis Forces 


Philharmonic Completes 
Series with Golschmann 
Back at Helm 


St. Louis.——Harry Farbman_ took 
over the podium for the 16th pair of 
symphony concerts on Feb. 24 and 25 
with Artur Rubinstein as soloist. Mr. 
Farbman again demonstrated his 
ability as a conductor. He started the 
program with a first hearing of Men- 
otti’s Overture to “The Old Maid and 
the Thief”, continuing with a very well 
balanced performance of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1. Mr. Rubinstein 
thrilled his hearers with the Tchaikov- 
sky First Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, to which he was obliged to 
add several encores. 

Vladimir Golschmann returned for 
the following pair of concerts on 
March 3 and 4 and was given an 
ovation and orchestral fanfare upon 
his entrance. Mozart’s Symphony No. 
38 in D (“Prague”) was delicately 
given, followed by a sensitive reading 
of Schoenberg’s “Verklarte Nacht’. In 
a highly coordinated performance of 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto, Yehudi 
Menuhin was the soloist. He was 
rousingly acclaimed. 

At the final concerts of the subscrip- 
tion series on March 10 and 11 Mr. 
Golschmann provided a popular fare, 
opening with Marcello’s Introduction, 
Air and Presto (arranged by Ettore 
Bonelli), followed by Debussy’s Pre- 
lude to “The Afternoon of a Faun”, 
Prokofieff’s Suite, “Lieutenant Kije”, 


and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Schehera- 
zade”. 
Final “Pop” Concert 
The final “Pop” concert of the 


season was given on March 7, Mr. 
Golschmann conducting, and the pro- 
gram was all-Tchaikovsky, containing 
“Francesca da Rimini’, the Andante 
Cantabile from the Quartet No. 1, and 
a first local performance of excerpts 
from the ballet, “Swan Lake”. A large 
audience vouched its hearty apprecia- 
tion. 

Harry Farbman_ conducted the 
“Pop” concert given on Feb. 28, which 
aroused a large audience to intense 
enthusiasm. His principal offering was 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5, 
with Weber’s Overture to “Oberon” 


and the “Blue Danube Waltz” of 
Strauss. The encores were popular 
works by MHoagy Carmichael and 


Richard Rogers and several of Morton 
Gould’s arrangements. 

The third concert of the St. Louis 
Philharmonic on March 8 at the Kiel 
Opera House, had a capacity audience 
and the conductor, Laurent Torno, 
was given a warm welcome. The 
works performed included the Fugue 
in G minor by Bach (orchestrated by 
Lucien Cailliet), the symphony No. 4 
by Mendelssohn; Two English Folk 
Songs by Vaughan Williams, “Begin 
the Beguine”, orchestrated by John 
Bambridge, the “Emperor Waltz” by 
Strauss, a first performance of two 
jazz bits by Leroy Anderson and the 
wedding march from Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoft’s “Coq d’Or”. 

HerBert W. Cost 





Peoples Orchestra Formed 
In San Francisco 


San FRancisco.—The formation of 
what is planned to be a permanent 
People’s Symphony of San Francisco 
was announced recently by Nicholas 
Johnston, San Francisco photographer. 
Mr. Johnston revealed that the new 
musical organization, now being 
formed for preview in May is intended 
to be the city’s second symphonic 
group. It will in no way compete with 
the San Francisco Symphony. Mr. 
Johnston is staking the permanency 
of the People’s Symphony on the 





city’s need for a popular priced sym- 
phony with mass appeal. 

Sir Thomas Beecham will lead the 
new symphony in its first 50-cent 
priced concert in May. Sir Thomas 
has expressed great interest in the 
experiment. 


Traubel Hailed 
In Native City 


St. Louis Welcomes Her 
in Music League Event— 
Horowitz Appears 


Sr. Louris. —Helen Traubel re- 
turned to her native city to give the 
final concert of the Civic Music 
League on March 6 before one of the 
largest audiences ever to assemble in 
the Opera House of Kiel Auditorium. 
Three songs of Beethoven opened the 
program, followed by the “Voi lo 
sapete” from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”, Schubert and Strauss 
Lieder, “Elsa’s Dream” from Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin” and an English 
group including two Burleigh Spirit- 
uals and songs by Engel, Fairchild 
and Ilgenfritz. Many encores were 
added. Coenraad V. Bos provided 
the fine accompaniments. 

Alma Cueny presented Vladimir 
Horowitz in a recital at the Opera 
House of Kiel Auditorium on March 
13 before a most enthusiastic audience. 
Starting with the Variations on the 
Aria “La Ricordanza” by Czerny, he 
continued with the “Waldstein” Sonata 
by Beethoven, four Etudes Tableaux 
by Rachmaninoff, “Au Bord d’une 
Source” and “Funérailles” by Liszt, 
two Chopin Etudes and the Waltz in 
C sharp minor, a first local hearing 
of “Excursions” by Samuel Barber, 
and his own thunderous transcription 
of Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever”, after which there were many 
extras. 

The final concert of the chamber 
music series sponsored by the Ethi- 
cal Society took place at Sheldon 
Memorial Hall on March 9. The St. 
Louis Ensemble composed of Harry 
Farbman, violin; Herbert van den 
Burg, viola; Max Steindel, cello, and 
Edith Schiller, piano, presented Men- 
delssohn’s Trio, Op. 49, for violin, 
cello and piano; Beethoven’s Duo for 
Viola and Cello; and Brahms’s Piano 
Quartet, Op. 25. 

Anne Brown, soprano of “Porgy 
and Bess” fame, was presented in a 
recital on March 2 by the Players, at 
the Opera House of Kiel Auditorium. 
Miss Brown displayed a voice of 
sweetness and flexibility in a program 
that ranged from the old masters to 
the moderns in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and English. She was accom- 
panied by Otto Seyfert. 

The Don Cossacks, conducted by N. 
Kostrukoff, recently appeared at the 
Opera House under the auspices 
of Entertainment Enterprises. Hilda 
Ohlin, soprano, was heard Feb. 25 in 
a recital at Webster College. 

The Royal Air Force Band and 
Symphony gave a concert on Feb. 18 
in Moolah Temple for over 4,000 per- 
sons. Louis Kaufman, violinist, and 
Joseph Schuster, cellist, gave a joint 
recital in the Principia Concert and 
Lecture Course on Feb. 9. At a con- 
cert of the Ethical Society in Shel- 
don Memorial Hall the Philharmonic 
Quartet of Chicago was heard. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Sebastian Plays in Sorel 


Soret, Quesec—At its second con- 
cert recently, The Sorel Community 
Concert Association presented John 
Sebastian, harmonica virtuoso. Mr. 
Sebastian also provided great pleasure 
for another enthusiastic audience at a 
Charity Bazaar, where he appeared 
following his performance at the thea- 
tre. Albert Malver, his accompanist, 
played some solo numbers. 
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Choral Groups Give 
Spring Recitals 
Boston.—Accent was on youth on 
March 23 when the combined choirs 
of the Sarah Lawrence College 
Chorus and the Harvard Glee Club 
performed. William Schuman, con- 
ductor of the former, led the group 
through works by Lotti, de Vittoria, 
Brahms, Weelkes and others. The 
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Harvard club, under the baton of G. 
Wallace Woodworth, sang two madri- 
gals by Gastoldi and one by Monte- 
verdi, four Choral Patterns, writ- 
ten for the Club by Irving Fine, and 
some Gilbert and Sullivan choruses. 
The combined groups offered some 
choruses by William Billings, a first 
performance of a Te Deum by Wil- 
liam Schuman, and his “Song of the 
Banner”. 

The Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society sang togeth- 
er in the rotunda of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Mr. Woodworth 
conducted. A very large audience 
gave singers and conductor an ovation 
jat the close of the program. * 

In Jordan Hall, a concert has been 
given by the New England Con- 
servatory Orchestra, under the baton 
fof the assistant to the director, Mal- 
colm Holmes. The program includ- 
ed a Suite for flute and strings, by 
Purcell, Haydn’s Overture to “L’Iso- 
la Disabitata”, Handel’s Organ Con- 
certo No. 1 in G minor, and Schubert’s 
Fourth Symphony. G. M. S. 





Mahler Symphony 
Played in Boston 


Youth Concert Given— 
Society of Anéient In- 
struments Ends Series 


Boston.—Richard Burgin, who con- 
ducted the Boston Symphony con- 
certs of March 23 and 24, placed 
Mahier’s Fourth Symphony at the 
head of his program. Mona Paulee 
was the soloist. She also sang the 
Recitative, “Oui, Dieu le veut” and 
the Air, “Adieu, foréts”, from “The 
Maid of Orleans” by Tchaikovsky. 
The program closed with a first pcer- 
formance here of Paul Crecston’s 
Second. Symphony. Miss _ Paulee’s 
voice is of fine quality, well trained 
and used with discrimination. Her 
performance won an ovation from the 
audience. 

Mr. Creston’s symphony has but 
two movements, the first, an Introduc- 
tion and Song; the second, an Inter- 
lude and Dance. The composer was 
present to take a bow at the conclusion 
of the performance. 

The 41st Youth Concert was con- 
ducted by Wheeler Beckett on March 
21. The program included the seldom 
heard Reznicek Overture to “Donna 
Diana,” Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Henry Hadley’s “Song of the March- 
ing Men,” Strauss’s “Beautiful Blue 
Danube,” the Pilgrims Chorus from 
“Tannhauser” and a chorus for male 
voices by William Schuman. The 
choral items performed by the Apollo 
Club of Boston. 

The third and final concert in the 
series which have been given by the 
Society of Ancient Instruments took 
place on March 22 before a large, en- 
thusiastic audience. Members of the 
Society who took part were Albert 
Bernard, Gaston Dufresne, Paul 
Federowsky and Alfred Zighera. The 
guest artist was Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
harpsichordist. The program listed 
items by Purcell, Balbastre, Duphly, 
Dandrieu, Daquin, Rameau, J. S. Bach, 
Gibbons, Scarlatti and Couperin. 

GRACE May STuTsMAN 


Fitzgerald Appointed to Radio 

Division of Columbia Concerts 
Larry Fitzgerald became assistant 

to Walter Preston, director of radio 


‘for Columbia Concerts, Inc., on April 


15. Mr. Fitzgerald joined the or- 
ganization early this year and since 
then has served in several other 
branches of the business. In his new 
capacity he will devote his entire time 
to radio. Mr. Fitzgerald has had ex- 
tensive experience in the musical field. 
For many years he was connected 
with N.C.A.C. 


Spivakovusky Joins 
Columbia Bureau 


Spivakovsky 


The brilliant Russian violinist, Spi- 
vakovsky, is a recent addition to the 
list of artists under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 

Spivakovsky, who has been re-en- 
gaged by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
next season, will appear as soloist 
with other major orchestras, in addi- 
tion to a country-wide tour in recital. 
In his concerts he will play the fam- 
ous MacMillan Stradivarius of 1721, 
which has been loaned to him by a 
Chicago patron of the arts, to use as 
long as he has need of it. 

Spivakovsky, now thirty-five years 
old, has been before the public 
since his debut as a_ ten-year-old 
prodigy. He has concertized through- 
out Europe, and came to the United 
States in 1941 from Australia. As 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra for the last three years, he 
was heard frequently as soloist with 
that orchestra in Cleveland and on 
tour; as soloist with the NBC Sym- 
phony, and in recital. Last season he 
made an excellent impression as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Rodzinski, in the first perform- 
ance of the Bela Bartok Violin Con- 
certo. 





Pianists Head 
Boston Recital List 


La Plante, Malcuzynski and 
Sanroma Make Appearances — 
Chamber Music Is Performed 


Boston.—In Jordan Hall, Rita La 
Plante, pianist, played a program of 
items by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Chopin and Ravel. This young woman 
had already won her musical spurs as 
soloist with the Boston Pops orchestra. 
In recital her feeling for the poetic 
content of the works she essayed was 
always in evidence. The young pianist 
was warmly received. 

Witold Malcuzynski, pianist, made 
his Symphony Hall debut in a taxing 
program which included works by 
Beethoven, Liszt, Debussy, Scriabine 
and Chopin. A large audience warmly 
applauded the pianist, whose perfor- 
mance was more notable for its force- 
fulness than for its subtlety. 

A house sold out greeted J. M. 
Sanroma when he appeared in Jordan 
Hall for his first piano recital here in 
several years. Mr. Sanroma, who has 
long been one of this city’s leading 
musicians, was given prolonged ap- 
plause at various moments during his 
recital, the program for which included 
Schumann’s Sonata in G minor, a 
Bach Partita and works by Brahms, 
Schubert, Debussy, Shostakovitch and 
Villa-Lobos. 

The Boston Conservatory String 
Quartet, Messrs. Elcus, Lauga, Lefranc 
and Langendoen, has offered the final 
program in its winter series. The 
quartet was assisted by Nicolas Slo- 


nimsky, pianist, and [ride Pilla, 
soprano. The program included a first 
performance in America of a Piano 
Quintet by A. Borodine. 

Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Service Club of Boston, Lillian 
Evanti, soprano, made a notable debut 
here in New England Mutual Hall. 
Superior accompaniments were sup- 
plied by Doris Dandridge Harris. Miss 
Evanti offered a varied as well as 
taxing program which appeared to be 
of great interest to the large and very 
cordial audience. 

In the tapestry Room of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Jean Bedetti, 
cellist of the Boston Symphony, and 
Lukas Foss, official pianist for that 
organization, gave a recital of music 
for piano and cello. The program was 
greatly enjoyed by the very enthu- 
siastic audience of Service Men and 
Women and their guests. 

GRACE May STuTSMAN 





Horowitz and Jaroff Cossacks 
Make Baltimore Appearances 

BaA.LtrmMoreE, — Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist, appeared at the Lyric on 
March 21 before a record audience. 
The artist displayed force, brilliance 
and fire in all of his interpretations. 
The “stunt piece”, his transcription of 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” brought 
down the house. The concert was 
under the local management of C. C. 
Cappel. 

The Jaroff Don Cossack Chorus 
sang to a capacity audience at the 
Lyric on March 10 to a degree of 
eager attention seldom ar 
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Chapple Is Guest 
In Denver 


Brico and Heniot Con- 
duct—Travers and Ka- 
pell Are Soloists 


DeENveER.—The fifth guest conductor 
of the Civic Symphony Society, on 


March 9, was Stanley Chapple. The 
program was an exacting one and 
demonstrated the ability of the con- 


ductor to present a program of this 
caliber with the few rehearsals al- 
lotted him. The program opened with 
the Overture to Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute”. The major orchestral number 
was Brahms’s Third Symphony. The 
conductor gave a fine reading of the 
score and the orchestra responded with 
unusual understanding and precision. 
“The Walk to the Paradise Garden” 
by Delius was exquisitely done. The 
program closed with Waltzes from 
“Der Rosenkavalier” which were 
generally well done. 

The featured soloist was Patricia 
Travers, violinist, who played Vieux- 
temps’s Fourth Concerto. This young 
artist captivated the audience and gave 
a masterly performance. She was re- 
called for three encores. 

Mr. Chapple conducted Beethoven's 
“Missa Solemnis” with the orchestra 
and the Lamont Singers of the Univer- 
sity of Denver on Palm Sunday or 
his second appearance as guest con- 
ductor. 

Antonia Brico appeared as conduc- 
tor on Jan. 24 and Feb. 13. The first 
program was of special interest as it 
featured William Kapell as piano 
soloist. He played Beethoven’s Second 
Concerto in B flat and was received 
with marked enthusiasm. The large 
audience insisted on two added num- 
bers as encores. The orchestra portion 
of the program was allotted to the 
Overture to Beethoven’s “The Crea- 
tures of Prometheus” and the Eroica 
Symphony. 

The second program under this con- 
ductor consisted of representative num- 
bers from the traditional and modern 
schools. Laura Grauer appeared as 
soloist with male chorus and orchestra 
in Brahms’s Rhapsody. She has a full 
rich contralto voice which was well 
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TENOR WITNESSES SHIP LAUNCHING 
Donald Dame, with (from Left) Archibald M. Main, Executive Vice-President of the 


Bath Iron Works; Willard M. Sistare, Community Concerts Representative; 


Mrs. 


Seorge Baer Connard; William S. Newell; and Edward McGill, Accompanist, View 
the Launching of the U. S. S. Hanson 


Batu, Me.—Following his appear- 
ance on the final Community Concert 
Association presentation, Donald 
Dame, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was guest of the Bath Iron 
Works at the launching of the U. S. 


new destroyer named 
for Lt. Robert Murray Hanson, ace 
Marine fighter pilot who shot down 
25 Jananese planes before he was 
killed. The flyer’s mother, Mrs. Harry 
A. Hanson, christened the ship. 


S. Hanson, a 





adapted to the demands of the com- 
position. 

Feb. 27 brought Hans Heniot back 
for his second appearance of the 
season. This was an all orchestra 
program and was composed of well 
known selections. These included 
Handel’s “Water Music,” Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, Strauss’s “The 
Gypsy Baron” Overture, Grieg’s “The 
Last Spring” and Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
ludes.” Joun C. KENDEL 


Columbia Concerts 
Plans Opera Tour 


“Carmen”, “La Bohéme” and 
“The Barber of Seville” to Be 
Given in English 


With the launching of the Columbia 
Concerts Opera Company this year 
through 63 performances of “Carmen” 
in English, and with “La Bohéme” 
and “The Barber of Seville’ now in 
preparation for 1945-46, Columbia 
Concerts is proceeding with its long- 
range plan to build a permanent tour- 
ing company. A transcontinental tour 
is now being booked, beginning next 
Oct. 1 and ending in March, 1946. 

Leopold Sachse is the producer. 
Herman Adler is the artistic and 
musical director. An orchestra of 32, 
augmented in many of the larger 
cities, as well as chorus and ballet, 
travel with the company. New cos- 
tumes and scenery for all the produc- 
tions have been designed by H. A. 
Condell. 

Through the courtesy of the Metro- 
politan Opera several young Metro- 
politan artists ate being made available 


- for the Columbia Concerts Opera tour 


next year. Among them are Mona 
Paulee, Regina Resnik, Anna Kaskas, 
Walter Cassel and Karl Laufkoetter. 
Two of the singers have been members 
of the New Opera Company, Andzia 
Kuzak and Winifred Heidt. 
Frances Yeend returns again for 
1945-46. Miss Yeend, a_ coloratura 
soprano, made her first concert and 
opera successes in the Northwest. New 
to the company next season will be the 
soprano Evelyn Case, a _ musical 
comedy star who has just returned 


from a 10 months’ tour overseas under 
USO-Camp Shows auspices. Tenors 
are Donald Gage and Edward Kane. 


The baritone list includes Donald 
Dickson, Edwin Steffe and John 
Shafer. 


Philadelphians Play 


Birmingham Concert 


Helen Traubel Sings Wagner 
Excerpts — Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Appears 


BirMINGHAM.—Helen Traubel and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Eugene Ormandy brought Alabama 
concert-goers a not-to-be-forgotten 
musical experience Friday night when 
they appeared before an audience of 
4,500 at the Municipal Auditorium in 
an all-Wagnerian program. 

Miss Traubel’s great dramatic so- 
prano, rich, warm and _ beautifully 
colored, soared clear and free above 
the 90-piece orchestra in a perform- 
ance in which there was perfect bal- 
ance between orchestra and _ soloist. 
She sang Brunnhilde’s passage “Fort 
denn, eile,” from “Die Walkure;” and 
Brunnhilde’s Immolation Scene from 
“Gotterdammerung”. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra in excerpts from “G6tter- 
dammering” and “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Tannhauser” overtures, won 
critic’s praise as “the world’s finest 
symphony orchestra.” 

Within the week, the Minneapolis 
Symphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos 
with Robert Casadesus as piano solo- 
ist in the Beethoven “Emperor Con- 
certo”, brought the post-Christmas 
season here to the half-way mark, 
with the Ballet Theater, Sigmund 
Romberg and his concert orchestra 
and soloists, and the Columbia Opera 
production of “Carmen” ringing down 
the curtain on the current mniusical 
year in April. 

Lity May CALDWELL. 





Huffman to Present 
New Denver Series 

DeENvER.—A new artist series and a 
new impresario will make their debut 
in Denver next Fall. Harry Huffman, 
district manager for the Fox Thea- 


tres, has decided to throw his hat in 
the ring in the interest of bringing 
more artist concerts to Denver. The 
series he announces is an imposing 
one. It includes Alec Templeton 
Lauritz Melchior, Marjorie Lawrence 
and Norman Cordon, Mischa Elman, 
Grand Opera Quartet with Frederick 
Jagel, Marita Farell, Lucielle Brown- 
ing and Richard Bonelli, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Baccaloni Opera Company. 


Duluth Hears 
Local Orchestra 


DututrH, Minn.—The fourth sub- 
scription concert of the Duluth Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Tauno 
Hannikainen, was given on Feb. 16, 
before an almost capacity house. Frank 
Mannheimer, pianist, was heard in 
the Mozart Concerto No. 24 in C 
minor, and received a very enthusi- 
astic ovation from the audience. The 
orchestral program included Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony and Si- 
belius’s “En Saga”. The orchestra’s 
playing was the best of the season. 

The Duluth Junior Symphony, con- 
ducted by Mr. Hannikainen, will give 
its fifth annual concert the latter part 
of April. The orchestra was organized 
as a training ground for young 
musicians, and serves as a feeder for 
the senior symphony. 
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soprano; Lydia Summers, contralto; 
Joseph Laderoute, tenor; and Well- 


ington Ezekiel, bass-baritone. _The 
solo instrumentalists were Mischa 
Muscanto, violin; John Wummer, 
flute: Lois Wann and _ Englebert 


Brenner, oboes; William Vacchiano, 
trumpet and fliigel horn; Harrison 
Potter, piano-harpsichord; and Hugh 
Porter, organ. ‘ 

All lovers of Bach owe the Oratorio 
Society a deep debt of gratitude for 
bringing us the Mass every year. And 
this year’s performance marked an 
advance over last year’s in clarity, 
emotional power and architectual bal- 
ance. Nevertheless, a performance 
fully worthy of this mightiest of all 
musical works has not been heard here 
in many years. It is a curious par- 
adox that the Mass in B minor which 
all musicians and music lovers revere 
above everything else, should not call 
forth the very best resources which 
our musical world can afford and 
should be heard only once a year in a 
large-scale performance. 

All of this year’s vocal soloists sang 
well, though Mr. Laderoute was too 
vehement and operatically sentimental 
for Bach’s music. Miss Troxell’s pure, 
sensitively phrased singing is alwavs 
a joy; Miss Summers’ upper tones 
were sumptuously rich; and Mr. 
Ezekiel spun out the terrifyingly long 
phrases of his solos with admirable 
control. Among the instrumentalists, 
Miss Wann, Mr. Wummer and Mr. 
Vacchiano were towers of strength. 


S. 


Simon Sadoff, Pianist (Debut) 


Simon Sadoff, a pianist from 
Hoboken, gave a recital at the Town 
Hall the evening of March 23. The 
young man is a player of certain 
valuable qualitics. It is only regret- 
able that they are paired with some 
drawbacks which prevent him at this 
stage from realizing his measure of 
artistic possibilities. 

His program contained Bach’s Toc- 
cata in D, the Brahms Handel Varia- 
tions, Chopin’s G minor Ballade, 
Liszt’s “Jeux d’eau a la Villa d’Este” 
and “Etude Transcendente” in F 
minor, a sonata by Aaron Copland, 
Prokofieff’s “Contradance”’, Op. 96, 
No. 2 and a waltz from his new opera 
based on Tolstoy’s “War and Peace’”’. 
In works like the Brahms Variations 
and in Chopin the pianist displayed at 
one and the same time the most credit- 
able and unsettling elements of his art. 
Technically Mr. Sadoff is uncom- 
monly gifted and equal to the most 
taxing outward problems of what he 
undertakes. In addition to power he 
exhibits an uncommon sense of tonal 
beauty and color. Where he falls 
short is in soundness of musical con- 
ception and an underlying grasp of 
style. 

His notions of pace are unpredict- 
able and erratic, with excesses of fast 
and slow tempi which betray funda- 
mental misconceptions of the struc- 
ture and content of the compositions. 
In respect to style there was little to 
distinguish his performances of Bach 
and Brahms from those of Chopin 
and Liszt. If eventually Mr. Sadoff 





Simon Sadoff 


Andor Foldes 


can bring his musical understanding of 
what he interprets into line with 
his considerable technical accomplish- 
ments he may become an artist of 
standing. 


Toni and Rosi Grunschlag, 
Duo-pianists (Debut) 


The times are past when good duo- 
pianists were rarities and now two 
piano teams grow virtually on every 
bush. Still, the field is not yet so 
hopelessly overcrowded that another 
capable one is a _ superfluity. The 
latest combination, heard at the Town 
Hall the evening of March 27, con- 
sists of Toni and Rosi Grunschlag, 
two young ladies from Vienna, charm- 
ing to behold and decidedly gifted. 
They were warmly welcomed by a 
large audience and received enough 
flowers to inflate the pride of even a 
seasoned favorite. 

The Misses Grunschlag opened their 
program with a sensitive and smoothly 
executed performance of an Allemande 
by Couperin, then proceeded to the 
more serious business of Bach’s C 
minor Concerto and the Brahms 
Haydn Variations. For the second 
part of the concert they addressed 
themselves to Debussy’s “En Blanc et 
Noir”, a _ Sicilienne and a_ lusty 
“Danse Russe” by Robert Casadesus, 
Milhaud’s “Scaramouche” and “La 
Ville Rose” by Roussel. On the 
whole, they seemed more at home in 
the French compositions than in Bach 
and Brahms. The C minor Concerto 
was performed with much rhythmic 
vitality and, generally, with precision 
and skillful team work. The playing 
if sometimes hard and glassy in tone 
was, on the whole, exhilirating. The 
Brahms Variations, done without the 


repeats, were less fortunate. The 
tempi in a number of cases were 
questionable and the poetry of 


certain variations escaped the players. 

It was in three movements of De- 
bussy’s “En blanc et noir” that the 
Misses Grunschlag accomplished the 
best results of the evening. The other 
French numbers, likewise, were re- 
markable from the standpoint of tech- 
nical cooperation and sympathetic 
grasp. 


Andor Foldes, Pianist 


Andor Foldes, the gifted Hungari- 
an pianist, was heard once again in a 
recital at the Town Hall the evening 
of April 2. An audience of good 
size acclaimed him warmly, as was fit. 
It is a pleasure to listen to such ac- 
complished playing, so healthy, clean- 
cut, vital and soundly trained. Also, 
to encounter large-scale virtuosity that 
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Grunschlag, Duo- 
Pianists, Who Made 
an Auspicious Debut 


scorns to solicit attention to its own 
brillance. 

Mr. Foldes’s program was evenly 
balanced between standard and mod- 
ern works. It began with Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 101, which has not been 
overplayed in recent seasons. Then 
came Schumann’s Toccata, Brahms’s 
Intermezzi in A and in B flat, and his 
Capriccio in C, Op. 76, No. 8. After 
this deference to the ancients the art- 
ist took up such matters as Bartok’s 
Sonata composed in 1926, three ex- 
tracts from Aaron Copland’s “Our 
Town”, a Sonatina by Jacques de 
Menasce and his own transcription of 
a couple of numbers from Kodaly’s 
“Hary Janos” Suite. 

While it cannot be claimed that 
warmth of feeling and subtlety of 
imagination form conspicuous elements 
of Mr, Foldes’s playing or that his 
range of tone color is wide, his per- 
formances are invariably alert and 
full-blooded, keenly intelligent and 
acutely sensitive to musical architec- 
tures. The Beethoven Sonata yields 
deeper overtones, perhaps, to a treat- 
ment more poetically conceived; nev- 
ertheless, its logic was consistently 
manifest, while its structure stood out 
in plastic vividness. The fugue was 
exposed in admirable clarity of out- 
line and with a true sense of its or- 
ganic function in the work as a whole. 
However, nothing that Mr. Foldes did 
all evening surpassed his amazingly 
dexterous performance of the Schu- 
mann ‘Toccata, for which he com- 
mands in fullest degree the virtuosity 
of finger technique, the unfaltering 
rhythm, the power and velocity. 

The Bartok sonata is filled in its 
first and third movements with that 
mechanistic drive and vigor which 
played such a role in the music of 
some twenty years past. Today the 
work sounds chiefly clever and noisy, 
though it shows certain of its com- 
poser’s provocative earmarks. Mr. 
Foldes holds it in obvious admiration 
and plays it with an urge and a force 
that capture the hearer whether he 
enjoys the music or not. The per- 
formance was announced as the first 
concert hearing in New York. As 
long as it is done in this manner it 
cannot fail to count a number of sin- 
cere admirers. 


Bartalini 


Listed as an actor, singer, dancer 
and mime, Bartalini, who was heard 
here last season, gave other evidences 
of his talent in programs at the Times 
Hall on March 23 and April 3. The 
first of these ranged through gor- 
geously costumed pictures of a Byzan- 
tine Saint and three villainous charac- 
ters returned to earth -(Borgia, Are- 
tino and Louis XV), comedy sketches 
and satire based on a Debussy song, a 
Viennese waltz and a parish priest’s 
fall from grace, and more serious 
items of various styles. The artist’s 
best moments were in comedy, par- 
ticularly an encore in which he de- 
picted a nervous student, all gauche 
hands and feet, singing his recital 
pieces. Leon Pommers provided dis- 
creet piano accompaniments. Q. 


Torres Gives Dance Recital 


Alberto Torres gave a recital of 
Spanish dances on the evening of 
March 28 in the Times Hall, with 
the assistance of Paul Aron, pianist, 





Mennin Wins First 
Gershwin Prize 


At the first annual George Gersh- 
win Memorial Concert, given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 
27., Mrs. Rose 
Gershwin, 
mother of the 
late composer, 
presented 
a check for $1,- 
000 to Peter 
Mennin, first- 
prize winner in 
the first annual 
George Gersh- 
win Memorial 
Contest. The 
Victory Lodge 
of B’nai B’rith 
sponsored the 
concert. Mem- 
bers of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein, 
played Mr. Mennin’s Symphonic Al- 
legro; and also William Schuman’s 
“ American Festival Overture” ; 
Aaron Copland’s “Billy the Kid” 
Suite; the final movement of Mr. 
Bernstein’s “Jeremiah” Symphony 
with Jennie Tourel as soloist; ex- 
cerpts from Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess”, sung by Muriel Smith and 
William Franklin, and the “Rhapsody 
in Blue”, with Mr. Bernstein as solo- 
ist. 

Mr. Mennin, a 21 year old honor- 
ably discharged veteran of the Army 
Air Force, is a student at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, N. 
Y., and the Symphonic Allegro is his 
first composition to be heard publicly. 
The B'nai B'rith, in setting up the an- 
nual contest, wishes to encourage seri- 
ous, new music by composers under 
thirty, regardless of race, creed or 
color. Judges for the contest were 
Leonard Bernstein, Oscar Levant, 
Aaron Copland, William Schuman and 
Rabbi Judah Cahn. 
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and Suzanne Bloch, player of the lute, 
virginal and recorder. Mr. Torres’s 
program included not only traditional 
Spanish music, but also works by 
Chopin and Gershwin. His intention, 
he explained in a program note, was 
not to interpret this music in a na- 
tional style but in his own idiom. Miss 
Bloch accompanied one of the dances 
on the recorder and played solos on 
the lute and recorder. N 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, 
Ballad Singer 


Richard Dyer-Bennet’s final recital 
appearance of the season took place in 
Town Hall on April 1. American and 
English songs and ballads with a 
sprinkling of Irish and Scotch tunes 
comprised the program. Mr. Dyer- 
Bennet proved, once again, his capa- 
bilities as an entertainer and displayed 
crisp, clear diction and a wealth of 
subtle interpretations. His audience 
was particularly responsive, not only 
to the comparatively unknown songs 
he presented, but to the standbys he 
has sung at previous concerts. N. 





Olive Middleton, English soprano, 
offered a program of considerable 
exaction at the recital which she 
gave at the Town Hall the after- 
noon of March 24. Beginning with 
an air by Peri, she was heard in 
numbers by Gluck, Weber, Wolf, 
Scarlatti and Chausson. Accompan- 
ist was George Reeves. ... In the 
same hall on March 25, George 
Randol, Negro actor in the play 
“Anna Lucasta”, sang songs by 
Caldara, Beethoven, Legrenzi and 
Wolf-Ferrari, in addition to Spirit- 
uals and extracts from “Porgy and 
Bess”. .. . At Town Hall the eve- 
ning of the same day Gypsy 
Markoff, accordionist, gave a diver- 
sified program. 
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RALEIGH WELCOMES GARBOUSOVA AND KIRSTEN 
From the Left: Leon Pommers, Accompanist; Raya Garbousova; George Geoghegan, 
President of the Raleigh Civic Music Association; Dorothy Kirsten; Edward Hart, 
Accompanist; Henre Etta Owen, Secretary, and A. C. Hall, Treasurer 


RALEIGH, N, C.—The Civic Music 
Association, which is completing its 
16th successful year, has presented an 
interesting variety of concerts this sea- 
son. Already heard were Claudio Ar- 
rau, pianist; Ezio Pinza, bass; Isaac 
Stern, violinist; the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra ; Raya Garbousova, cellist, and 
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April 10, 1945 


Dorothy Kirsten, soprano. The Na- 
tional Operatic Quartet was to appear 
on April 5. 


Chamber Works 
Played in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—‘“Evenings on the 
Roof”, chamber music programs, pre- 
sented music by Bartok, Prokofieff, 
Villa-Lobos and Alban Berg on 
March 5. Volya Cossack, Kalmon 
Bloch, Maxine Furman, Louis Press- 
man, Manuel Compinsky and Joseph 
di Tullio were the performers. 

The group’s program on March 12 
presented Six Songs and Two Lute 
Solos by Dowland sung by Alice 
Mock and played by Shibley Boyes. 
On March 19 a trio of Beethoven 
cello and piano sonatas were given a 
stunning performance by  Shibley 
Boyes and Kurt Reher. Eula Beal 
and Miss Boyes added six songs from 
a Mahler cycle with artistry. 

Recent recital appearances have 
been made by Marian Anderson, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Roland Hayes, 
Alexander Kipnis, Artur Schnabel, 
Igor Gorin and Ruth St. Denis. 
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Jean Carlton Signed 
By Haensel & Jones 


Jean Carlton, young lyric soprano, 
whose debut was described in the 
March 26 issue of Life magazine, has 
been signed with the Haensel & Jones 
division of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
for the 1945-46 season. 

Arriving in New York City from 
Des Moines, Iowa, Miss Carlton 
studied with the late Ella Toedt for 
two years, which prepared her for a 
fellowship at the Juilliard Graduate 
School. She worked there with 
Francis Rogers, and had specialized 


instruction in opera with Queena 
Mario and in Lieder with Sergius 
Kagen. Her first Town Hall recital 


was on Jan. 31, 1945, as a Naumburg 
winner. 





Myra Peache Sponsors 
Milwaukee Events 


In the current Special Issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, several musical 
events in Milwaukee which were spon- 
sored by Myra Peache were errone- 
ously attributed to other managements. 
These included the Ballet Theatre, the 
“Gypsy Baron,” the Lawrence College 
Choir and the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany all of whose performances were 
under the management of Miss Peache. 
She is also manager of the Pabst 
Theatre, manager of the Milwaukee 
Orchestral Association and business 
manager of the Port Players. 





Philharmonic Ends 
Subscription Series 


Leinsdorf Is Guest in 
Los Angeles — Soloists 


Appear 


Los ANGELEs.—The Philharmonic 
played four pairs of subscription con- 
certs and three Youth concerts during 
March under Alfred Wallenstein. The 
March 15 and 16 pair was conducted 
by Erich Leinsdorf. 

Artur Schnabel, soloist of the March 
8 and 9 concerts played Beethoven's 
Fourth Concerto. The remainder of 
the all-Beethoven program included 
the Overture to “Fidelio” and the 
Third Symphony. 

Mr. Leinsdorf impressed his au- 
diences, March 15 and 16 with a re- 
vealing performance of Beethoven’s 
Music to “Egmont” with Dorothy 
Maynor as soloist. Miss Maynor also 
sang an aria from Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz” and three songs by Rich- 
ard Strauss. Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony was played as well. 

Mr. Wallenstein conducted Hinde- 
mith’s “Cupid and Psyche” ballet- 
overture, new to local audiences and 
Barber’s Adagio for Strings for the 
March 22nd concert. Erica Morini 
played Max Bruch’s G minor con- 
certo, leaving no doubt as to her 
expert technique and splendid artistry. 
Haydn’s “London” Symphony was the 
major orchestral offering. 

The winner of the KFI-Daily News 
Southern California Symphony As- 
sociation contest of the season, Gloria 
Greene, pianist, played Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody with the Philharmonic 
under Mr. Wallenstein March 23. The 
composition prize of last year, Eldon 
Davis Rathburn’s Symphonette, was 
performed. 

The pair of March 29 and 30 was 
planned for Holy Week and included 
Russian Easter by Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Russian Easter”, music from “Parsi- 
fal” and the Cesar Franck Symphony. 

Werner Janssen’s recording and 
concert orchestra from the studios 
played in the Wilshire-Ebell Theatre 
on March 4 and 25 with Dusolina 
Giannini as soloist for the first and 
Claudio Arrau, soloist for the second. 
Mr. Janssen gave.Los Angeles its 
first hearing of Paul Creston’s Con- 
certo for E flat Saxophone and David 
Diamond’s Psalm at these concerts. 
Miss Giannini offered Beethoven's 
“Ah Perfido” and a group of Brahms 
with the orchestra and scored high for 
musicianship with a _ discriminating 
audience. Mr. Arrau played Schu- 
mann’s A minor Concerto. 

ISABEL Morse JONES 





Hacker Conducts 
Arkansas Orchestra 

William Hacker, resident pianist 
at the University of Arkansas, and 
conductor of the Northwest Arkan- 
sas Symphony, interrupted a tour of 
New England to return to Arkansas 
and conduct the orchestra in two con- 
certs and a broadcast on March 25. 
At each performance Mr. Hacker 
played and conducted from the piano 
the Grieg Concerto. Mr. Hacker will 
make his New York debut on April 
23. He will play for the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Detroit Symphony 
Society on April 25 and will return 
to Arkansas to make a tour under 
the direction of the General Extension 
Service of the University of Arkansas. 





Lipman Takes New NCAC Post 


Joseph A. Lipman recently became 
affiliated with the concert division of 
the National Concerts and Artists 
Corporation as an artist representa- 
tive in charge of the middlewest and 
southwest territories. Joseph M. Bar- 
nett, formerly of NCAC popular radio 
division, is now in charge of radio 
bookings for the concert division. 
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evening of March 26. The cast was 
the same as at the previous perform- 
ance. Regina Resnik was the Leon- 
ore; Arthur Carron, Florestan; Lor- 
enzo Alvary, Rocco; Kenneth Schon, 
Pizarro; Frances Greer, Marzelline; 
John Garris, Jacquino; Hugh Thomp- 
son, Fernando; Richard Manning, the 
First Prisoner; and John Gurney the 
Second Prisoner. Paul Breisach, 
who replaced Bruno Walter at the 
conductor’s stand on short notice, ob- 
tained a spirited performance. Dramat- 
ically, as well as vocally, the lion’s 
share of the honors went to Miss 
Resnik. Though not in the great 
tradition, this “Fidelio” is good the- 
atre and it will doubtless win many 
new adherents for the work. It is 
certainly more intelligent and more 
convincing than the production of the 
opera offered before Mr. Walter’s 
advent at the Metropolitan, even 
though the singers are younger and 
less experienced. 5. 


“Rosenkavalier", March 29 


The season’s final performance of 
“Der Rosenkavalier”, on March 29, 
found Irene Jessner back in the role of 
the Marschallin, Jarmila Novotna in 
the title role and Eleanor Steber as 
Sophie, with Emanuel List in his cus- 
tomary place as the Baron Ochs, 
Walter Olitzki as Von Faninal and 
Alessio De Paolis and Martha Lipton 
as the pair of intriguers. Other roles 
were in the hands of Thelma Votipka, 
Emery Darcy, John Gurney, Gerhard 
Pechner, Kurt Baum, Maxine Stell- 
man, Mona Paulee, and Thelma. Alt- 
man. 

Under the master-hand of George 
Szell Strauss’s orchestral score 
sparkled and blazed and the perform- 
ance moved along with unflagging vi- 
tality. There was a good deal of 
singing below pitch in the earlier part 
of the evening but this eventually 
righted itself and the cruel tessituras 
for the sopranos were negotiated with 
gratifying security in the last-act trio, 
which, sung, as it was, by three high 
voices of pure soprano qualitv. was 
marred only by the absence of the 
warmth that at least one voice of 
darker color might have contributed 
At the end Mr. Szell received a spe- 
cial tribute of applause when brought 
to the stage. 


“Cavalleria” and "Pagliacci", 
March 30 


_The “Cavalleria-Pagliacci” double 
bill was heard for the last time of 
the season on the evening of March 
30. In the Mascagni work the part of 
Santuzza was sung for the first time 
here by Lily Djanel who, though at- 
tractive to the eye, was not wholly 
satisfactory from a vocal standpoint. 
Charles Kullman was the Turiddu, 
John Brownlee the Alfio and Mona 
Paulee the Lola. Cesare Sodero con- 
ducted this work as he did “Pagliacci”. 
In Leoncavallo’s opera Licia Albanese 
was Nedda, Raoul Jobin Canio, Leon- 
ard Warren Tonio and Hugh Thomp- 
son Silvio. N. 


“It Trovatore", March 31 


The final matinee of the season, on 
March 31, was devoted to a repetition 
of “Il Trovatore”. A large audience 
heard the performance which offered 
Zinka Milanoy as Leonora, Bruna 
Castagna as Azucena, Kurt Baum as 
Manrico and Leonard Warren as the 
Count. Cesare Sodero conducted. 


“Gétterdémmerung", March 31 

The second evening “Ring” cycle 
and therewith the Metropolitan Opera 
season came to an end with a notable 
performance of “Gdétterdammerung” 
the evening of March 31. The cast was 
the same as a few weeks earlier and 
Mr. Szell again won a series of pro- 
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longed ovations for his treatment of 
the majestic score. Mme. Traubel, in 
even better voice than the last time, 
outdid herself and actually sounded 
fresher in the Immolation Scene than 
at the start. Mr. Melchior, although 
he had sung “Parsifal” only a day 
earlier, was at his best in Siegfried’s 
music. Mme. Thorborg was again 
the Waltraute, Miss Varnay the Gut- 
rune, Mr. List the Hagen, Mr. Lech- 
ner the Alberich and Mr. Janssen the 
Gunther. 

Perhaps the sensation of the eve- 
ning was the new horse used in the 
prologue and the last scene. It was 
a gift to Mme. Traubel from the 
Ringling Circus, where its name was 
not “Grane” but “White Ghost”. A 
superb creature that looked as if it 
has been hewn out of white marble, 
it behaved in such exemplary fashion, 
standing motionless except for a 
swish of its tail during its share of 
the Immolation Scene, that the atten- 
tion of the audience was actually dis- 
tracted from Mme. Traubel and the 
music. And at precisely the right 
moment the animal emitted a loud 
neigh, which almost played hob with 
the composure of the spectators. 


“La Traviata" (Post Season) 
April 4 


“La Traviata” was given as the 
sole post-season opera, on the evening 
of April 4. Taking part were Licia 
Albanese, Charles Kullman, Leonard 
Warren, Maxine Stellman, Thelma 
Altman, Alessio De Paolis, George 
Cehanovsky, John Baker and Louis 
D’Angelo. Cesare Codero conducted. 





Opera Guild Gives 
Benefit Concert 


A special concert for the purpose 
of raising funds to provide musical in- 
struments for members of the Armed 
Forces was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of March 
25 by the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
About $13,000 was realized between 
the box office intake and additional 
donations. The fund is also to be 
used for the repair of instruments to 
be contributed. 

The program of the entertainment 
was a highly assorted one. Among 
the singers on the bill were such 
Metropolitan stars as Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Tucker, Patnice Munsel 
and Blanche Thebom. ‘The orchestra 
under Bruno Walter played Beetho- 
ven’s Third “Leonore” and under Paul 
Breisach the overture to Verdi's 
“Forza del Destino”. Other partici- 
pants were Argentinita, Pilar Lopez 
and Manola Vargas, in a group of 
dances; Alec Templeton, James Mel- 
ton, Jarmila Novotna, Johnny Mercer, 
Harold Arlen and John Reed King 
presented a burlesque opera by Mr. 
Templeton, with Al Goodman con- 
ducting an orchestra and chorus. 
Fifty-five musicians of the Army Air 
Forces Orchestra, directed by M-Sgt. 
Harry Bluestone, played several num- 
bers. Master of ceremonies was Gene 
Lockhart. 

The honorary president of the 
Guild’s Musical Instruments Commit- 
tee is Helen Traubel, and Mrs. 
George J. His is chairman. 





Schneider and Kirkpatrick 
Tour Widely 


Alexander Schneider, violinist, and 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
have recently completed a tour of 48 
concerts, including a number of major 
colleges and appearances in New 
York, Chicago, Washington, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and many 
other cities. Mr. Schneider, in addi- 
tion to appearing with Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, is a member of the Albeneri 
Trio which also includes Benar Hei- 
fetz, cello, and Erich Itor Kahn, pi- 
anist. Patricia Taylor is their per- 


sonal representative, and their address, 
which was mistakenly printed in the 
Special Issue, is 31 Beekman Place. 
New York. 





Winnipeg Series Announced 

WINNIPEG — The 34th Celebrity 
Concert Series in Winnipeg will offer 
under Fred M. Gee’s direction in 1945- 
46 concerts by the Trapp Family 
Singers, Miliza Korjus and Nicola 
Moscona, Vivian Della Chiesa, Ricar- 
do Odnoposoff, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Josef Hofmann, Igor Gorin, Paul 
Robeson, Mischa Elman, Jennie Tou- 
rel, William Kapell, and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony under Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. 





Putnam County Chorus 
Sings “Seven Last Words” 

CarmMeL, N. Y.—The newly organ- 
ized Putnam County Chorus gave a 
performance of Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words” on the evening of Good Fri- 
day, under the direction of Ruth 
Shaffner. The chorus sang with good 
tone and diction. A large and ap- 
preciative audience was in attendance. 








| Obituary 


Edwin Evans 


Edwin Evans, one of England’s 
most prominent music critics and 
musicologists, died suddenly in Lon- 
don on March 3. He was 70 years 
old. 

Mr. 





Evans was born in London, 


Edwin Evans 


his father a well known organist and 
writer on musical subjects. He re- 
ceived a part of his general educa- 
tion in Lille, France, from 1883 to 
1885. During the following four years 
he was at Echternach in Luxembourg. 
His musical education was largely 
pursued by himself with the exception 
of a few lessons with his father. Be- 
fore taking up music as a profession 
he was identified with submarine 
cables, stock broking and banking and 
with the financial side of journalism. 

It was in 1901, that he began 
writing on musical subjects with a 
series of articles on Russian composers 
and he later lectured on French music, 
being the first Englishman to bring 
Debussy to the attention of his coun- 
trymen. He also wrote on contem- 
porary British composers. He gave 
an introductory lecture on “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” before its first perform- 
ance in England at Covent Garden, 
May 21, 1909. 

From May, 1914, until November, 
1923, he was critic in The Pall Mall 
Gazette and in 1919-1920, he wrote 
another series of articles on British 
composers in The Musical Times. He 
was for one year editor of The Music 
News and Herald. For some time he 


was associated with the Russian bal- 
let and produced at the Coliseum in 
London, Sir James Barrie’s fantasy 
“The Truth about the Russian Danc- 
ers’ with music by Arnold Bax. 
From 1931, he was critic on The Daily 
Mail. 

Longer works from his pen were a 
life of Tchaikovsky written in 1906 
and revised in 1935; a collection of 
essays, “The Margin of Music”, an- 
alyses of Stravinsky’s ‘“Petrushka” 
and “The Firebird”. He also made 
translations of the texts of Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise” and of “Pelléas et 
Mélisande”. In 1938, he succeeded 
E. J. Dent as president of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music with which he had been asso- 
ciated since its inception. At the time 
of his death he was engaged upon 
another series of articles on British 
composers, of which only two numbers 
had appeared. 


Mrs. Bruno Walter 

Ilsa Wirtschaft Walter, wife of 
Bruno Walter, the eminent symphonic 
and operatic conductor, died on the 
morning of March 26, at her home 
in New York after a long illness. 
Mrs. Walter, who was in her early 
seventies, was born in Danzig and 
previous to her marriage sang in opera 
in Riga and in Basel, specializing in 
such roles as Pamina in “The Magic 
Flute” and Agathe in “Der Frei- 
schiitz”. She met Mr. Walter while 
he was conducting in Riga and they 
were married in Berlin in 1901. Fol- 
lowing her marriage she abandoned 
her career. The Walters came to 
this country in 1939. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at a local funeral 
parlor, following which the body was 
cremated. The ashes will be taken 
to Lugano, Switzerland, for inter- 
ment as soon as it is possible. Besides 
Mr. Walter, one daughter survives, 
another daughter having died in 1939. 


Carl Schlegel 


Carl Schlegel, baritone, a member 
of the Metropolitan from 1913 to 1926, 
died in a nursing home in Brooklyn on 
April 5, after a long illness. He was 
69 years old. Born in Nuremberg, 
Sept. 22, 1875, he received most of his 
musical education at the Munich Con- 
servatory on a scholarship which he 
is said to have been granted through 
the interest of Cosima Wagner. He 
came to the United States in 1898, 
and was engaged by the Metropolitan 
in 1913, making his first appearance 
there as the Polizeikomissar in the 
American premiere of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” on Dee. 9, 1913. He was 
subsequently heard in minor solo 
roles in “Parsifal”, “Der Meister- 
singer”, “Samson et Dalila”, Liszt’s 
“St. Elizabeth”, “Le Prophéte” and 
“Der Freischiitz”. His most impor- 
tant role was Gunther in “G6tter- 
dammerung”. His last recorded ap- 
pearance was made as Kruscina in the 
revival of “The Bartered Bride” on 
Jan. 28, 1926. Mr. Schlegel was also 
soloist with the Friends of Music and 
had been soloist in Temple Emanu-El 
and St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He had 
taught at the New York College of 
Music. A daughter and a son survive. 


Harrison Wall Johnson 

MINNEAPOLIS — Harrison Wall 
Johnson, pianist, lecturer and critic, 
died in hospital recently after an ill- 
ness of two months. <A _ native of 
Minnesota, he had his early musical 
training in this city, going later to 
Europe where he studied under the 
late Ferrucio Busoni. On his return 
he taught at the University of Minne- 
sota and the MacPhail School of 
Music, here. From 1933 to 1943, he 
taught in New York. He made nu- 
merous appearances with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, the last being Nov. 
28, 1943. He wrote for various local 
newspapers and at one time edited a 
column in the official journal of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 
His wife survives him. 
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SIGNING UP 
The Brilliant 22-Year- 
Old Pianist, William 
Kapell, Futs His Sig- 
nature to Another 
Long-term Contract 
with Arthur Judson, 
President of Colum- 
bia Concerts, in the 
Presence of Mme. 
Olga Samaroff Sto- 
kowski, His Teacher, 
and Fred Mann of 
Philadelphia, Who 
Started Him on His 
Career by Introduc- 
ing Him to Mr, Jud- 

son. 
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Lotte Lehmann Sings 
Lieder Cycle 


Chicago Hears Menuhin, Buda- 
pest Quartet and Series of 
Kimball Hall Recitals 


Cuicaco.— Music lovers owe the 
Adult Education Council a debt of 
gratitude for its inauguration of the 
Musical Arts Song Cycle which gave 
opportunity to hear Lotte Lehmann, 
soprano, in three Lieder recitals on 
Feb. 26, March 12 and 20. These 
three recitals, of Schubert, Brahms 
and Schumann were one of the rarest 
treats musically that has been given 
in Chicago in a number of seasons. 
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The three recitals were given in Or- 
chestra Hall which was quickly sold 
out. 

The sincerity of Miss Lehmann’s 
singing, the choice of songs and the 
artistic standards of this artist re- 
sulted in increased enthusiasm for 
each recital. Numerous encores were 
given and at the final Schumann re- 
cital, Miss Lehmann added two songs 
by Richard Strauss and Wolf at the 
end. An important factor in the suc- 
cess of these recitals was the fine 
accompaniments of Paul Ulanowsky. 

Yehudi Menuhin played at the 
Opera House on Feb. 11, with Adolph 
Baller at the piano. A comprehensive 
program was augmented by several 
encores. 

The first of a series of four re- 
citals of the historical development of 
song was given by Marjorie Morgan, 
soprano, in Lufkin Hall on Feb. 12. 
The Budapest String Quartet gave an 
exceptionally fine program in Kim- 
ball Hall on Feb. 13. Quartets by 
Debussy, Hindemith and Schubert 
were included in the program. 

Other Kimball Hall recitals were 
given by Florence Korsak, Christian 
Bergeson Flagg, Walter Mills, Piero 
Pierotic, Sari Biro, Toni Totoriello, 
Giovanni Polifronio, and the Russian 
Trio. 

The Westminster Choir under John 
Finley Williamson, gave a concert in 
Orchestra Hall late in February offer- 
ing a program ranging from the early 
classic to the late modern. 


CHARLES QUINT. 





War Council Makes 
Plans for Music Week 


Cuicaco—Detailed plans for pro- 
motion among music dealers of Na- 
tional Music Week, May 6-13, are 
nearing completion by the Music War 
Council of America, according to the 
executive secretary, Howard Fischer. 
The Council will provide music deal- 
ers with speeches appropriate for or- 
ganizations, clubs and schools. 

It is the hope of MWCA that every 
music dealer in’ America will avail 
himself of the material offered by the 
council. The conference will provide 
suggested spot radio announcements 
and radio addresses. There also will 
be window display material and sug- 
gested advertising copy for local 
newspaper advertising as well as hints 
to dealers on the organization of com- 
mittees to plan and execute National 
Music Week programs. 

MWCA has announced an essay 
contest for school children. The es- 
say must be written on the aid of 
music to the war effort with the cen- 





tral theme of fostering unity in war 
and peace through music. The Coun- 
cil will suggest that local music deal- 
ers offer local prizes on this theme 
and forward the winning essay to the 
MWCA for competition in the nation- 
al contest. H. G. E. 


Chicago Hears 
American Works 


Defauw Conducts Repre- 
sentative Compositions 
by Contemporaries 


Cuicaco.—American composers oc- 
cupied the programs of March 13 and 
the subscription concerts, March 15 
and 16, given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Désiré Defauw. E. Power 
Biggs, organist, was the soloist on 
March 13 as well as Oscar Levant, 
pianist, the Northwestern University 
A Cappella Choir and Carl Sandburg. 

Mr. Biggs took part in the first 
Chicago performances of Piston’s 
Prelude and Allegro and Sowerby’s 
“Classic” Concerto. Another first 
Chicago performance was Thomson's 
“The Plough That Broke the Plains”. 
Other itents at this concert were 
Chadwick’s “Tam O’Shanter”, Bar- 
ber’s First Essay and Read’s First 
Overture. Gershwin’s “An American 
In Paris” was also played. 

Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait,” with 
Carl Sandburg reading the text, re- 
ceived its first performance by the 
Chicago Symphony at the March 
15-16 subscription concerts. The most 
satisfying item of the program seemed 
to be Borowski’s “Requiem for A 
Child,” receiving its first performance. 
The orchestra was especially fine and 
Mr. Defauw directed the work 
sympathetically. 

William Schuman’s “Side Show” 
was amusing in its use of blatant color 
and harsh harmonies. Carpenter’s 
“Skyscrapers” Ballet had the as- 
sistance by the A Cappella Choir. Mr. 
Levant and the Gershwin Concerto 
in F have been heard numerous times 
in Chicago. Roy Harris’s “Chorale” 
was another first Chicago hearing. The 
concert began with Taylor’s Fanfare 
for Russia. 

Artur Rubinstein, pianist, was 
soloist on March 22 and 23. He played 
Rachmaninoff’s “Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini.” Mr. Rubinstein 
was’ enthusiastically received and 
played the Chopin Ballade in A flat 
for an encore. 

Williams’ Symphony in D was the 
main orchestral item, expressively 
played. Fauré’s Prelude to “Penelope” 
was vivid. Debussy’s “Clouds” and 
“Festivals,” were sensitively played. 
The concert began with Mendelssohn’s 
“Fingal’s Cave’ Overture. 

CHARLES QUINT 


Hartt Foundation 
Presents Operas 


HartTrorD, Conn. — Co-incidental 
with the presentation of two chamber 
operas, Gluck’s “Marriage of the 
Devil” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of 
Suzanne,” Feb. 28 and 29, the Julius 
Hartt Foundation announced a cam- 
paign for a $250,000 expansion and 
building fund. 

Elemer Nagy’s decor for the operas 
was characterized by arresting colors 
and a fresh, gay style. Both works 
were given in English, the translation 
of the earlier work, which has to do 
with a drunkard’s reform, being rife 
with modern tippler’s slang. 

Musical values were in keeping with 
the standards so far set by the Hartt 
opera department. Principal roles 
were taken by Elbenie Bouchard, Mar- 
cel Doucette, Louise Greenfield, 
Norma Neitsche, Marjorie Rice, June 
Yoemans, Irene Ziemba, Virginia 


Mercer, Emily Stephenson, Carlos 
Alexander and George Brown. 

Of the $250,000 fund one-half will 
be used to remodel the main building 
in order to provide a modern stage, 
workshops, studios, and a recessed or- 
chestra pit from which lighting will be 
operated. The remainder of the fund 
will be used to lift a mortgage and 
provide additional scholarships. In 
furtherance of this campaign and the 
encouragement of American opera the 
Hartt Opera Guild was recently or- 
ganized. Cart L. Linpstrom 


Peekskill Civic Orchestra 
Gives Winter Concert 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—The Peekskill 
Civic Orchestra recently gave its 
Winter concert with Frank J. Kon- 
nerth conducting and Donald Dame, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, as 
soloist. The orchestra played works 
by Cimarosa, Saint-Saéns, Rose, 
Kreisler and Tchaikovsky; and Mr. 
Dame was heard in songs by Beet- 
hoven, Handel, Rachmaninoff, Dunhill, 
Bone and Fenton, and Klemm, and in 
a Verdi aria. 
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Urchestra on 


(Continued from page 5) 
interruptions from German air attacks, though 
we have all done our regular duties of fire- 
watching, and formed our own company of the 
Home Guard. We have given public concerts 
almost weekly, and paid visits to such nearby 
towns as Cambridge, Luton, Northampton and 
Leicester. 

Besides the business of regular studio broad- 
casts, the orchestra has many public activities. 
We have made tours since 1942 to Service 
camps in all parts of the country, and to fac- 
tory workers; we have been to Wales, to the 
Midlands, the West Country, to naval centers 
at Southampton and Portsmouth, and to many 
provincial centers. Everywhere we have had 
a rousing reception, and the audiences have 
been magnificent, with a very high standard of 
appreciation. (In one camp we were delighted 
to hear that the takings of our concert exceed- 
ed by two shillings and ninepence [55 cents] 
those for a Gracie Fields’ show!). 

Although we have enjoyed these tours very 
much, there has been a great deal of discomfort 
atatached to them—the men have had to sleep 
in cold barrack rooms—and here again I 
should like to express my appreciation of the 
way in which the orchestra members have 
borne without complaint such discomforts. 

As well as these provincial tours, the orches- 
tra visited London for concert seasons in 1943 


Parade 


and 1944 and, of course, we have taken our 
share in the seasons of Promenade Concerts, 
now held at the Royal Albert Hall since the 
destruction by enemy action of the Queens 
Hall in 1941. We have shared these concerts 
with two great orchestras, the London Phil- 
harmonic and the London Symphony, and Basil 
Cameron joined me as assistant to the late 
Sir Henry Wood, the founder of the “Proms.” 
Last year was his Jubilee Season—his 50th 
year—and although his untimely death oc- 
curred in August of last year, just after the end 
of his Jubilee Season, he did at least live to 
conduct his 50th opening night and to receive 
an ovation such as can seldom have been of- 
fered in Britain to any conductor. 

The last honor which the orchestra received 
was the presentation of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s Gold Medal in December of last year. 
This presentation I do not take to be a personal 
tribute, but a tribute to all that the orchestra 
has done during the war in its great effort of 
entertaining its radio public. I cannot say how 
deeply honored I was by this presentation, and 
I am also deeply grateful and proud that the 
work of the BBC Orchestra should thus be 
recognized. 

In spite of all we have been through togeth- 
er, or perhaps I should say because of it, we 
are more of a large family than we have ever 
been; we feel we are a real team. I hope that 


Dave Aylott, Makeup Man, Uses Blotting Paper to 

Mop Perspiration from Sir Adrian's Face During a 

Pause in the Shooting of a Documentary Film 
About the Latin American Section of BBC 


before long we may be back among our old 
friends, though we shall always treasure those 
good friends we have made in the course of all 
our travels since 1939. 
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Blinder as soloist and Ravel’s “Daph- 


appeared as 


guest pianist with the 


with the inevitable Russian dances 


San Francisco Has 
Brahms Festival 


Monteux Conducts First 
Series of Composer’s 
Works with Soloists 


San Franctsco—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony’s First Brahms Fes- 
tival under Pierre Monteux was a 
superb achievement. For the opening 
program on March 13 Mr. Monteux 
conducted the First Symphony, the 
“Tragic” Overture and the Violin 
Concerto with Erica Morini as soloist. 
Miss Morini, heard much too seldom 
on this Coast, won a real ovation for 
her performance. 

On March 15 Dusolina Giannini 
was soloist in five songs with Alfred 
Hertz’s orchestrations. The Second 
and Third Symphonies served to in- 
crease one’s admiration for Mr. Mon- 
teux’s conceptions of Brahms. A 
beautiful performance of “A Song of 
Fate” brought honors to the orchestra 
and the Municipal chorus. Artur 
Schnabel was soloist in the Piano Con- 
certo No. 2, which was preceded by 
the “Academic Festival Overture” 
and followed by the Fourth Symphony 
on March 17. 


Marian Anderson Sings 

Marian Anderson was soloist in 
Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody, assisted by a 
chorus directed by Hans Leschke. On 
the same program Monteux presented 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 and 
introduced Harold Brubeck as com- 
poser-conductor in the latter’s “Cali- 
fornia Suite’”—a work of considerable 
merit. Miss Anderson concluded the 
concert with “O Mio Fernando” from 
“La Favorita” and a group of Spirit- 
uals by way of encores. 

Other symphony concerts in the 
Opera House introduced Ania Dorf- 
mann as soloist in the Beethoven Con- 
certo No. 1; Alfred Akon’s free tran- 
scription of Handel’s Passacaglia in 
G minor and Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring”. Earlier in the Opera House 
series, Mr. Monteux introduced the 
gifted young Lorin Maazel as con- 
ductor of Schubert’s Overture to 
“Rosamunde” and Mendelssohn’s 
“Italian” Symphony. Mr. Monteux re- 
turned to the podium to conduct the 


nis and Chloe” Suite No. 2. 

March 22 and 24 brought the third 
successful experiment with a Thurs- 
day night and Saturday night pair 
instead of the usual Friday matinee. 
Artur Schnabel played Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 4 and proved even more 
satisfying than he had been in the 
Brahms of the preceding week. Roy 
Harris’s “Folk Rhythms of Today”, 
Resphighi’s first series of arrange- 
ments of Old Songs and Airs for 
Lute and Schumann’s “Rhenish” 
Symphony were also magnificently 
played. Marjory M. FISHER 


San Francisco Hears 
Novel Chamber Music 


Hindemith Quartet, Porter 
String Music, and Gump Quin- 
tet Are Given 


San Francisco.—First local per- 
formances of Hindemith’s Quartet 
for clarinet, piano, violin and cello, 
written in 1938; Quincy Porter’s 
Music for Strings (1941) ; and Rich- 
ard Gump’s Quintet for clarinet and 
strings were given by the Music 
Lovers Society at its March concert 
in the Century Club. The Quintet 
required six performers, since Mr. 
Gump had written for clarinet and 
bass clarinet, alternately, so Rudolph 
Schmidt and Frank Fragale each had 
a turn at the clarinet part, with 
Frances Wiener, Hubert Sorenson, 
David Schneider and Herman Rein- 
berg in the premiere of this tuneful 
work. Refreshing, too, was the Por- 
ter Music for Strings played by the 
quartet with Philip Karp, double 
bass. Margaret Tilly, founder of the 
Music Lovers, was at the piano in 
the Hindemith work. 

Recent recitalists were Bidu Sayao; 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler; 
Dorothy Maynor; and Libby Holman 
and Josh White. Exceptionally im- 
pressive was the Busch Little Sym- 
phony which made its first San Fran- 
cisco visit on the Opera Association 
concert series. A Good Will program, 
sponsored by the Pan American 
League, brought Samuel Marti, vio- 
linist, assisted by Gunhild Nilsson at 
the piano. 

Rudolph Ganz, here to conduct the 


San Francisco String Quartet in the 
Chausson Piano Quartet. But it was 
the Hindemith Quartet, Op. 22, No. 3, 
that was the real climax of the con- 
cert. It was superbly played. The 
Haydn Quartet Op. 76, No. 3, pre- 
ceded it. Naoum Blinder, William 
Wolski, Ferenc Molnar and Boris 
Blinder excelled themselves in the 
Hindemith. Lois Fair, 18 year old 
debutant, revealed talent in a program 
of piano music at the Century Club. 
The return of Efrem Zimbalist 
after an absence of ten years served 
to remind us what a fine artist he is. 
Young Jacob Lateiner proved an 
exceptionally fine accompanist. An 
auspicious vocal debut was made by 
Ruth Riculifi, contralto, who revealed 
a beautiful voice and the requisite 
personality, poise, and _ intelligence. 
Stewart Brandy was her admirable 
accompanist. James Melton offered a 
program of songs under Opera Asso- 
ciation sponsorship. He received an 
ovation. Robert Hufstader was at the 
piano. M. M. F. 





Varied Musical Fare 
Delights Seattle 


SEATTLE, WAsSH.—The high point in 
a season of famous artists was the 
appearance here for the first time of 
Erica Morini, violinist, on March 6, in 
a program well chosen to display her 


abilities. She gave a brilliant per- 
formance of works of Tartini, the 
Bruch concerto and pieces by Corelli, 
Kreisler, Ravel, Wieniawski and Sa- 
rasate. Carl Feurstner was the ac- 
companist. 

The Youth Symphony Orchestra, 
which has made surprising progress 
in its three years under the _ tutor- 
ship of Francis Aranyi, played to a 
very large audience recently. The 
program was an ambitious one, but 
the young people played with skill and 
fine musicianship. Donna Walsh, a 
talented violinist member, was solo- 
ist, playing works by Delius and 
Hasse. Other numbers were by Bee- 
thoven, Bartok, Gershwin and Rossini. 

Miliza Korjus made her first ap- 
pearance here since her return to the 
concert stage. Accompaniments were 
played by Maurice Anderson, flutist, 
and Glauco D’Attila, pianist. The 
Jaroff Don Cossacks gave two con- 


Bloch Violin Concerto with Naoum Young People’s Symphony Concerts, certs of old and new Russian music 
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to close the evening. Marion Ander- 
son was heard in a deeply moving 
recital, and Dorothy Maynor in her 
fifth appearance here sang to a ca- 
pacity house on March 5. E. Robert 
Schmitz was heard in recital. The 
San Carlo Opera Company made its 
annual visit, presented nine well 
known operas. One week of Victor 
Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta” com- 
pleted a month of interesting attrac- 
tions. 

The Associated Women Students 
of the University of Washington pre- 
sented the Busch Little Symphony. 
It was a concert noteworthy for ex- 
cellent balance and purity of tone. The 
soloists were Mr. Busch, the conduc- 
tor, and Frances Morgan, both violin- 
ists, and Eugene Istomin, pianist. The 
third concert in the University Cham- 
ber Music Series was given by the 
Britt Trio. The first concert of the 
Spring University Ensembles was the 
Concert Band concert, led by Walter 
Welke. 

James Melton made his first visit 
to Seattle on March 13. His program 
covered a wide range of song litera- 
ture, from early classics to the latest 
Broadway hits. Robert Hufstader, the 
accompanist, also contributed a piano 
group. Alexander Kipnis made one 
appearance here, sponsored by the Se- 
attle Symphony. His whole program 
was given with good humor and artis- 
try. Arias from “Simon Boccanegra” 
and “Boris Godounoft” were especially 
well done. Wolfgang Rose was the 
accompanist. N. D. B. 





Employees Band Cited 


INGLEwoop, Cat.—The Music War 
Council of America citation for “dis- 
tinguished service to our country 
through the patriotic and inspiring use 
of music to aid the war effort” has 
been awarded the employees’ band at 
North American Aviation, Inc., Wil- 
liam H. Richardson, the council’s na- 
tional director and California state 
chairman, announced today. 

The North American Bombardiers, 
who play for the aircraft workers’ 
recreation and social activities, is the 
first band in the aircraft industry to 
receive the award, Mr. Richardson 
said. Walter Hedenberg, who works 
in North American’s engine assembly 
department, is band director. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 

















Philadelphia Orchestra 


(Continued from page 4) 


Knights of the Teutonic Order at 
Pskov in 1242. The present timeliness 
of the work, particularly its stirring 
and triumphal finale, made it unusu- 
ally thrilling and effective. The or- 
chestral and choral writing are of 
Prokofieff’s best, disclosing masterful 
command of tone and color and of 
emotional and dramatic contrasts. 

Mr. Ormandy guided the Orchestra 
and the Westminster Choir College 
Chorus in an engrossing and expres- 
sive production. Rosalind Nadell, 
Philadelphia contralto, sang fluently 
her brief solo role—that of a Russian 
girl mourning the fallen heroes in the 
sixth episode, “Field of the Dead.” 
The Cantata was heard with an En- 
glish text translated by A. Steiger. 

Preceding the Prokofieff number 
the program scheduled Sibelius’s First 
Symphony. 

On March 19 a concert in the Mon- 
day evening series witnessed the re- 
turn of Rudolf Serkin as soloist in 
Brahm’s Concerto in B flat. On the 
surrounding roster were Louis Gesen- 
sway’s “Three Movements for Strings 
and Percussion,” Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 88, in G, and Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
works.” 

The Boston Symphony and _ its 
leader, Serge Koussevitzky were 
thunderously acclaimed bv a capacity 
audience at the Academy of Music on 
March 15. In all respects conductor 
and players exemplified the superla- 
tive standards expected. As the open- 
ing number, Mozart’s E-flat Sym- 
phony, No. 39, had a_ performance 
that illuminated its beauties clearly 
and brightly and aroused enthusiasm 
for the finesse and flexibility attain- 
able by the Bostonians. 

This enthusiasm was heightened 
when the Orchestra revealed, bril- 
liantly and gloriously, its richest re- 
sources of ensemble and tone in Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka” Suite. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” Sym- 
phony closed the evening. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzy’s grasp of this work is prob- 
ably unsurpassed and the reading 
reached unforgettable power and in- 
tensity. 

The Orchestra is to return for 
another concert under Forum auspices 
on April 12, the first time in many 
years that the organization is filling 
more than one engagement annually 
here. William K. Huff, executive di- 
rector and manager of the Forum, an- 
nounces that the additjonal concert has 
been booked in response to public de- 
mand. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Reggiani and Landi Join 
Friedberg Management 


Hilde Reggiani, coloratura soprano, 
and Bruno Landi, tenor, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, have just come 
under the management of “Concert 
Direction Annie Friedberg”, and will 
be heard extensively in concerts and 
on the radio next season. 

_ Both of these artists are well estab- 
lished in the musical world, and are 
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known not only through their opera 
engagements at the Metropolitan, but 
also through their appearances in 
Philadelphia, with the LaScala Opera 
and San Francisco and Chicago 
operas. 


Caruso Composition 


Given Initial Hearing 


Philadelphians Hear Brahms 
Cycle — Merritte Sings at 
Settlement School 


PHILADELPHIA.—The local chapter 
of the National Association for Amer- 
ican Composers and Conductors spon- 
sored an interesting program at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance on March 
19. Francesco Caruso, young local 
composer and Curtis Institute student 
evidenced noteworthy creative endow- 
ments in a Romance in E for Violin 
and Piano and songs to texts by 
Housman, Akins and Joyce. Mr. 
Caruso, as pianist, and Albert Brusi- 
low, Valfredo Patacchi, Ellen Car- 
leen and Marcella North served as 
the interpreters. Leo Ornstein’s So- 
nata for Cello and Piano was played 
effectively by Paul Olefsky and Mrs. 
Ornstein and Ernest Bloch’s “Poems 
of the Sea” and pieces by Harold 
Triggs and Aaron Copland found 
Genia Robinor an adroit expositor. 
Songs by Ware, Edwards and La 
Forge were voiced by Eleanor Cann 
Gruger, soprano, assisted by Helen 
Buchanan Hitner, pianist. 

The fifth event in the Musical 
Academy’s Brahms Cycle at Ethical 
Society Auditorium on March 14 fur- 
nished attractive fare in the Songs 
for Contralto, Viola and Piano; So- 
nata in F minor, for Clarinet and 
Piano; Sonata in A, for Violin and 
Piano; Trio in A minor, for Clari- 
net, Cello and Piano. Participating 
artists included Ljuba Senderowna, 
Joseph Schwarz, Jani Szanto, Trude 
Gundert, Maurice Eisenberg and Wal- 
ter Cochrane. 

This date also recorded a recital by 
Sidor Belarsky, bass-baritone, and 
Mischa Mischakoff, violinist, with 
Ivan Basilevsky at the piano, in the 
Academy of Music. The singer 
scored particularly in Russian and 
Jewish songs. Mr. Mischakof’s 
principal piece was the Glazounoff 
Concerto. In addition the calendar 
scheduled an organ recital by Fred- 
erick Roye. 

At Settlement Music School Ther- 
esa Merritte, young Negro soprano 
and member of the “Carmen Jones” 
company, struck as a very promising 
artist. Stephanie Schehatowitch gave 
valuable keyboard support. “An Eve- 
ning of Operetta” in English at the 
Curtis Institute of Music supplied ex- 
cerpts from works by Offenbach, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, Johann Strauss, 
Herbert and others, done enjoyably 
by the Opera Class under Hans Wol- 
mut’s direction. 

Samuel Mayes, principal cellist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, acknowl- 
edged approving applause as soloist 
in Haydn’s Concerto in D with the 
Germantown Symphony on March 22, 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin conducting. 
Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” Sym- 
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phony and numbers by Bach-Or- 
mandy, Mozart, Gliere and Grieg 
contributed to a satisfying evening. 

“Current Tendencies in American 
Piano Music” were considered by 
Helen Weiss at a lecture-recital for 
the Twentieth Century Music Group 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance on 
March 23. Her program comprised 
a Passacaglia by Piston; a Sonata by 
Copland and a Suite by Roy Harris. 

The first concert in a new chamber 
music series under the auspices of the 
Musical Fund Society booked the 
Curtis String Quartet at the Frank- 
lin Institute Auditorium on Marh 25. 
Consisting of Jascha Brodsky, Mar- 
guerite Kuehne, Max Aronoff and Or- 
lando Cole, the ensemble had Martha 
Massena, pianist, as assisting artist. 
Music by Beethoven, Debussy and 
Brahms made up an admirably per- 
formed program. 


WittiAM E. SMITH 





“Gioconda” Hailed 
In Philadelphia 


Walter Conducts “Don Gio- 
vanni” —La Scala Opera Com- 
pany Gives Double Bill 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Metropolitan 
Opera’s presentation of “La Gioconda” 
at the Academy of Music on March 
13 was ably conducted by Emil 
Cooper. The title role was compell- 
ingly sung and acted by Stella Roman. 
Frederick Jagel sang Enzo; Leonard 
Warren, Barnaba; Bruna Castagna, 
Laura; and Margaret Harshaw, La 
Cieca. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Virgilio Lazzari, John Gurey, 
Osie Hawkins, Richard Manning, 
Lodovico Oliviero, William Hargr> 
and other singers. The chorus and 
orchestra were in fine form and the 
ballet, headed by Marina Svetlova 
and Alexis Dolinoff, was loudly ap- 


plauded for “The Dance of the 
Hours”. 
“Don Giovanni’, which was pre- 


sented on March 20, was masterfully 
conducted by Bruno Walter. Ezio 
Pinza as Giovanni and Florence Kirk 
as Donna Anna were acclaimed en- 
thusiastically by the audience. 
Giovanni Martinelli as Canio was 
the star of the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company’s performance of 
“Pagliacci” on March 22. Other mem- 
bers of the cast were Esperanza Vas- 
ques, Angelo Pilotto, Wilfred Engle- 
man and Francesco Curci. Guiseppe 
Bamboschek conducted. “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was also given under the 
direction of Herbert Fiss. Chief 
honors were carried away by Eld: 
Ercole and Pasquale Ferrara. 
WiLuiAmM E, SMITH 





Ross Pratt Signed 
By La Berge Management 


Ross Pratt, pianist, who made his 
New York debut in 1941, has joined 
the management of Bernard R. La 
Berge, Inc. Mr. Pratt, a Canadian 
by birth, made his first appearance in 
London at the age of 19 with the 
BBC Symphony under Sir Henry 
Wood. The pianist was a pupil of 
Harold Caxton. 


Lucille Manners 
Signed by Morris 





Bruno of Hollywood 
Lucille Manners 


Lucille Manners, soprano, has been 
signed by the William Morris Agen- 
cy for immediate exclusive manage- 
ment in the concert, radio and motion 
picture fields, according to an an- 
nouncement by James A. Davidson. 

This popular radio singer is sched- 
uled for several appearances with the 
Detroit Civic Light Opera during the 
month of May. In July and August 
she will sing with the Municipal 
Theatre Association of St. Louis. 

For eight years Miss Manners 
starred on the City Service program 
and has appeared in operetta and con- 
cert throughout the U. S. and Canada. 





Rochester Music Association 
Holds Subscription Drive 


RocHESTER.—The Civic Music As- 
sociation’s annual drive for funds was 
carried to a very successful conclusion 
in February with the total rolling up 
to an over-subscription of $4,140. The 
victory dinner on the stage of the 
Eastman Theatre was a jubilant event, 
with final figures reporting more than 
10,000 people, Rochesterians and area- 
residents, pledging a total of $88,140 
for the support of the two orchestras 
and the concert series at the Eastman 
Theatre. The figure was 106 per cent 
of the quota, and represented a first 
over-subscription in more than ten 
years, according to Arthur M. See, 
campaign manager and executive di- 
rector of the association. Edward S., 
Farrow, Jr., general chairman, pre- 
sided at the dinner, with L. Dudley 
Field, the association president, as the 
only speaker. M. E. W. 





Annual Kimball Prize 
Won by Sydney King Russell 
Cuicaco—The eighth annual song 
competition sponsored by the Chicago 
Singing Teachers Guild for the W. W. 
Kimball Company prize of $100, was 
awarded recently to Sydney King 
Russell of New York for his song 
“Harbor Night”. The work is a set- 
ting of a poem by Katherine Garrison 
Chapin and will be published by Carl 
Fisher, Inc. Information concerning 
the competition can be obtained from 
E. Clifford Toren, 3225 Foster Ave., 
Chicago-25. 
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Federation Offers 
Chamber Work Award 


A cash award of $100, plus two 
guaranteed performances, for the best 
Chamber Music Work of 12-minute 
playing time received by the Chamber 
Music Committee of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs by Oct. 1, 
1945, will be made, according to Mrs. 


best brief essay answering the ques- 
tion “What is Chamber Music?”, 
manuscrpits to reach Mrs. Kelley not 
later than June 1; the second, a New 
York performance of the best manu- 
script selected from chamber composi- 
tions already written but as yet unper- 
formed, which are being collected and 
forwarded to Mrs. Kelley by the State 
Chamber Music Chairmen of the vari- 
ous States. 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, 118 W. 57th 
Street, New York, 19, chairman of 
the committee. Manuscripts covering 
any combination of three of four in- 
struments, of any form, are eligible. 
The cash award supplements the per- 
formance award, which was announced 
at the meeting of the board of direc- test at Winthrop College April 18. 
tors of the Federation at Tulsa, Okla- He will conduct classes at Sullins 
homa, in September. College, Bristol, Va. April 14, and 

Two additional prizes are also be- in Charlotte, N. C., April 16 and 17. 
ing offered by the Chamber Music Vivian Major, pupil of Mr. Hughes, 
Committee. The first is $25 for the will appear in recital on the artist 
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course at Winthrop College April 17, 
in addition to filling three other dates 
in the South during the same week. 
Other April dates of Hughes pupils 
include recitals by Carol Finch at 
Fairleigh-Dickenson College; Alberta 
Childs Wright in Pittsburgh; Lois 
Kaplan at the Iranian Institute in 
New York City; Wilgus Eberly at 
Limestone College; John E. Chad- 
wick at the Colorado State College; 
Wilbur and Jeanette Hollman in a 
two-piano program in Allentown, Pa., 
and Muriel Lent in a broadcast over 
Station WNYC. In March, Alice 
Ingersoll gave a recital at the Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., Doris 
Houghton in East Lansing, Mich., 
and Louise Marx in Detroit. Mr. 
Hughes will hold summer master 
classes for pianists and teachers at 
Winthrop College, June 11 to July 7, 
and in New York from July 9 to 
August 11. 


Gescheidt Presents Pupils 
In Studio Recital 

Adelaide Gescheidt, New York 
vocal teacher, presented several of her 
gifted singers on March 25 before a 
gathering which completely filled her 
studio. Betty Wayne, contralto; Helen 
Albok, soprano, and John Pettersson, 
tenor, were recalled many times for 
their artistic delivery of songs by 
Brahms, Vehanen, Ilgenfritz, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, Strauss, Warren, Russell 
and Rasbach. They disclosed well 
placed voices of excellent quality. 

The second part was devoted to op- 
eratic excerpts, the same singers dis- 
closing their versatility in music from 
“Samson and Delilah,” “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor” and “Manon.” The pro- 
gram opened and closed with well 
sung ensemble numbers by the Oriena 
Sextette, composed of Helen Albok, 
Sona Kara, Dorothy Conselyea, EI- 
eanor Wold, Edith Poynter and Betty 
Wayne. Theodore Walstrum provided 
dependable accompaniments for the 
entire recital. 


Betty Paret and Pupils 
Heard in Numerous Engagements 
Betty Paret, harpist, has recently 
fulfilled numerous engagements in 
and near New York. Out of town 
appearances included concerts. in 
Princeton, Metuchen, West and East 
Orange, Montclair, Mountain Lakes, 
South Orange, N. J., and Pough- 
keepsie, Yonkers and Flushing, N.Y. 
Patricia Yates, pupil of Miss Paret, 
has been heard five times during the 
season on the Young American Ar- 
tists Series and Treasury Concerts 
over WNYC. On April 8, she was 
booked to play at the Riverside 
Church and on April 14, at Barnard 
College. Nina Dunkel was heard at 
the Juilliard Graduate School and at 
the Lincoln High School. Grace 
Field was heard at the Barbizon and 
Katryn Wright at Princeton, N. J. 
Eleanor Bate played in Newark, 
Paterson, Ss er Ridgewood and 
Summit, N. J. All these players are 
members “of the Betty Paret Harp 
Quintet which is booked for an en- 
gagement in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on April 21. 


Kagen Pupils Give 
Victory Concert 

A Victory Concert by pupils in the 
repertoire class of Sergius Kagen at 
the Juilliard Graduate School was 
given in the Public Library recently. 
Taking part were Ruth Neal, Jane 
Boedeker, Elizabeth Humphrey, Mary 
Davis, Dorothy Stahl, Frances Bible 
and Annette Burford. The concert 
was broadcast over WNYC. 


Kleckner Pupil Gives Recital 
Nancy Schroeder, soprano, pupil 
of Millicent Frances Kleckner, gave 
a recital at the Studio Club on the 
evening of March 26, with her teacher 
at the piano. Miss Schroeder offered 
arias from “Don Giovanni”, “The 


Pearl of Brazil” and “The Barber of 
Seville”, as well as songs in English 
and German. 


Aubrey Pankey to Tour 
Central America and West Indies 
Aubrey Pankey, baritone, pupil of 
John Alan Haughton, will leave early 
in May for an extended tour opening 
in Mexico City. He will then be heard 
in Central American countries as far 
as Panama after which he will go to 
Jamaica for concerts in Kingston and 
Port Antonio. His route will take 
him to Trinidad, the Lesser Antilles, 
Hayti and Porto Rico and will close 
in Cuba in the early Autumn. 


Thorner Offers Scholarship 
In Memory of De Reszke 


William Thorner, teacher of sing- 
ing, is offering a scholarship in mem- 
ory of his teacher, Jean de Reskze. 
The scholarship is available to a young 
tenor between the ages of 21 and 26. 
Appointments for auditions may be 
arranged either by telephoning or 
writing Mr. Thorner at 152 West 57th 
Street. Telephone CO 5-8909. 
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Peabody Conservatory 
To Offer Summer Courses 


BALTIMORE—The summer course at 
the Peabody Conservatory will begin 
June 25 and continue until Aug. 4. 
It will be managed, as formerly, by 
Frederick R. Huber. The faculty will 
consist of members of the conserva- 
tory staff, assisted by teachers of the 
preparatory department, as well as of 


guest teachers in special subjects. 
Pupils are accepted in all grades 
and branches and this season the 


faculty will be greatly enlarged and 
the curriculum _ broadened. Leah 
Thorpe, with many years’ experience 
in all phases of school music, will 
conduct a workshop for elementary 
teachers and music supervisors. She 
will be assisted by Dr. Ernest C. 
Hesser, director of the Department of 
Music Education in Baltimore, and 
by his assistant, Oscar Steinwald. 
Courses in group piano demonstra- 
tion will be given under Olga E. Prig- 
ge, of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
College of Music, where she is in 
charge of the Teachers Training sec- 
tion for Piano Class Methods. 

Certain courses may be offered 
toward both the Teacher’s Certificate 
and the Bachelor of Music Degree 
and toward the Bachelor of Science 
Degree at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Members of the Summer School 
faculty will give Sunday evening con- 
certs. 





Waco Holds Children’s 
Bach Festival 


Waco, Texas—The Music Teach- 
ers’ Association has recently present- 
ed a Children’s Bach Festival. Over 
500 pupils in various piano classes in 
town took part. Bach programs were 
held in individual studios on the after- 
noon of March 24, and on that eve- 
ning Isabel and Silvio Scionti gave a 
Duo Piano Concert in Waco Hall. On 
the following evening a String Or- 
chestra from Baylor University, di- 
rected by Daniel Sternberg, presented 
the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, the 
Concerto for Two Violins in D and 
the Piano Concerto in C. Soloists 
were Mr. Sternburg, Livio Bartoli, 
Richard Morse. Mary Ellen Proudfit, 
and the Scionti’s. Mrs. Curtis Smith, 
president of the association, was in 
charge of the festival. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Adds Chapters 


Mu Phi Epsilon recently added two 
new chapters. On March 22, Phi 
Tau Chapter was installed at North 


Texas State Teachers College in 
Denton. The ceremonies, presided 
over by Mabel Henderson of St. 
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Louis, national third vice-president of 
the sorority, inducted into Mu Phi 
Epsilon 20 women students. The in- 
stallation of Phi Upsilon Chapter at 
Boston University took place on 
March 24. The national president, 
Ava Comin Case of Ann Arbor, con- 
ducted the installation ceremonies for 
18 students. 


Rolland Honored 
At New School 


Prominent figures in the world of 
music, the theatre, literature apd edu- 
cation participated in a memorial 
observance given for the late Romain 
Rolland at the New School for Social 
Research on the evening of March 4. 
Rolland’s musicological work was dis- 
cussed by Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, 
who also read portions from the 
writer’s volumes on Beethoven. An- 
other musical tribute of the evening 
was a performance in _ Rolland’s 
memory of Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata with Bronislaw Huberman as 
violinist and Bruno Walter as pianist. 

Others who made speeches in the 
course of the evening were Jules 
Romains, Frederike Zweig, Henri 
Torres, Fritz von Unruh and a tele- 
gram from Henri Bonnet, French 
Ambassador to the United States, 
was read. 





Eastman School 
Announces Summer Plans 


The summer session of the Eastman 
School of Music of which Raymond 
Wilson will be director, will be six 
weeks in length, from June 25 through 
August 3. Two guest teachers for 
the session will be, Guy Maier, 
pianist, for one week beginning July 
23, and Lilias Mackinnon, recitalist 
and lecturer. Miss Mackinnon will 
be on duty for the entire summer 
session. 

Students wishing ensemble experi- 
ence will be admitted to the summer 
school orchestra and the choir, with- 
out additional charge. 





Federation Holds Auditions 
For Kelley Junior Scholarship 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has opened its sixth annual au- 
ditions for the Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Junior Scholarship, for instrumental- 
ists and singers under 16 years of age. 
This provides tuition annually in the 
amount of $250, available for three 
successive years, if the rate of prog- 
ress during the first year warrants 
this extension. The scholarship was 
instituted in 1941. It is supported 
primarily by penny contributions of 
the 60,000 members of the Junior Di- 
vision. Etelka Evans founded it and 
remains its chairman. The scholarship 


rotates annually among the three re- 
gions into which the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs is divided, the 
current one being assigned to the 
Western region, which includes Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Wyom- 
ing. State and District auditions are 
being held during March, April and 
May, and are scheduled to conclude 
by June 1. National winners will be 
chosen in the month of June. 





Establish Memorial to 
Katherine Ruth Heyman 


As a memorial gesture to the late 
Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, a 
memorial library of the works of 
Scriabin is being established in the 
music branch of the New York Public 
Library at 121 East 58th Street. Dur- 
ing her lifetime Miss Heyman made 
an exhaustive study of the works of 
the Russian composer and gave many 
first performances of his compositions 
in this country. Lucy Bates, 35 West 
57th Street, New York 19, is treas- 
urer of the memorial fund. 





Oberlin to Present 
Saint John Passion 


OBERLIN, Ohio.—The Oberlin 
College Music Union and the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music will present 
Bach’s Passion According to St. John, 
with Maurice Kessler of the con- 
servatory faculty conducting, on April 
29. Three of the five soloists will be 
members of the faculty, Nellie Stuart, 
Daniel Harris and Harold Haugh. 
Other soloists will be Lydia Summers 
and Bruce Foote. 





“Cosi Fan Tutte” 
Given at Juilliard 


Mozart’s opera buffa, 


Fan 
Tutte” was given performances by the 


“Cosi 


opera department of the Juilliard 
School of Music on March 23, 24, 26 
and 28 under the direction of Wilfrid 
Pelletier. On alternate evenings Fi- 
ordiligi was sung by Dorothy Stahl 
and Elizabeth McKnight; Dorabella, 
by Jane Boedeker and Frances Bible; 
Despina, by Louise Rose and Mariko 
Mukai; Ferrando, by William Wyatt 
and Theodore Salvo; Guglielmo, by 
Fred Rogosin and Robert Young, and 
Don Alfonso by Henry Clarke. On 
the opening night the singing and act- 
ing were well in keeping with current 
Juilliard staudards. 

The chorus was directed by Gregory 
Ashman. Alfredo Valenti was stage 
director; Frederick J. Kiesler was in 
charge of the scenery. 





Students Active at 
Chicago Musical College 


Cuicaco.—A number of teachers 
and pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College have been fulfilling engage- 
ments recently. Georgia Anagnost of 


the vocal faculty sang for several 
Eastern Star chapters. Sara Jane 
Hornung, soprano, pupil of Nella 


Gardini, has been engaged as soloist 
at Bishop Cheney Memorial Church. 
Helen Hekman, contralto, pupil of 
Richard De Young, was soloist in 
“Elijah” in Grand Rapids. Virginia 
Parker, pupil of Mme. Gardini, was 
scheduled for an appearance in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 13. She was 
winner of the voice contest of the 
Adult Education Council. Dr. Karl 
Gherkens has been appointed guest 
chairman of the department of music 


education for the summer session 
which will run from June 18 to 
July 28. 


Donald Jay Grout 
Appointed to Cornell 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Donald Jay Grout 
of the University of Texas has been 
engaged as professor music, university 
organist and director of Sage Chapel 
Choir at Cornell. He will assume his 
new duties in September. Born in 
Iowa, he received his early education 
in Skaneateles and was graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1923. He 
received the M.A. degree at Harvard 
in 1932 and his doctorate in 1939. He 
has studied piano and organ in this 
country and in Europe. From 1939 to 
1942, he was an instructor and direc- 
tor of graduate studies in music at 
Harvard. During that time he also 
assisted Archibald T. Davison with 
the Harvard glee club and with 
choral work. He has been an asso- 
ciate professor at the Universitv of 
Texas since 1942. 
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Appleton and Field Sign 
With Haensel & Jones 


Vera Appleton and Michael Field 
recently signed with the Haensel & 
Jones division of 
we Columbia Con- 
me certs, Inc. After 
their recital at 
Town Hall in 
New York the 
pianists pinch-hit 
for a famous two- 
piano team on a 
tour of the North- 
west. Their pro- 
gram included ex- 
cerpts from the 
the “Mikrokos- 
mos” by Bela 
Bartok, a Toc- 
cata written es- 
pecially for them 
by Anis Fuleihan, and Three Dances 
bv Aram Khatchaturian. As soloists 
with the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion they introduced Mr. Fuleihan’s 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Or- 
chestra. 





Appleton and Field 





Draper and Adler 
In San Antonio 


Symphony Concerts Continue— 
Rudolf Serkin and Jan Peerce 
Appear as Soloists 

San Antonio.—Grand opera, out- 
of-town concerts, youth’s concerts and 
8 of the 10 regular subscription con- 
certs have been checked off by Max 
Reiter and the symphony with in- 
creased rather than diminishing vig- 
or. The third special concert, Feb. 
3, drew the customary capacity audi- 
ence to acquaint itself with the sep- 
arate and combined talents of Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler. 

The remarkable versatility of the 
harmonica in the hands of Larry Ad- 
ler ranged from an adaption of Vi- 
valdi’s A minor Concerto played with 
string orchestra conducted by Max 
Reiter through Debussy’s “Clair de 
lune”, a movement of Berger’s con- 
certe composed for harmonica, works 
by Bach, Falla and Gershwin. The in- 
strument, by amazing manipulation, 
became in turn, a flute, clarinet, and 
in lighter number an entire dance or- 
chestra. Paul Draper’s art of danc- 
ing was equally developed and the 
union of the gifts formed entertain- 
ment worthy of the great enthusiasm 
aroused. 

For the seventh subscription con- 
cert a new high was reached by the 


orchestra in a program yielding Mo- 


zart’s Symphony No. 35 in D Major, 


a Corelli Suite for strings, Respighi’s 
“Fountains of Rome” and Ravel’s Bo- 
lero”, Rudolf Serkin, soloist, won an 
ovation for his brilliance in playing 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto for 
piano and orchestra. 

The eighth regular concert, March 
3, opened with Beethoven's First 
Svmphony, Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” 
Suite and gave a first hearing of Sam- 
uel Barber’s Adagio for Strings, an 
impressive work fully appreciated. 
The “Rienzi” Overture was the color- 
ful close. Jan Peerce, soloist, captured 


the audience with his ringing voice. 
He sang Handel’s “Where’er You 
Walk”, the “Paradiso” aria from 


Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana”, a group of 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Coleridge- 
Taylor and Scott. Insistent recalls 
resulted in Rossini’s “La Danza” 
“Donna e Mobile”, and songs of wide 
variety given with piano accompani- 
ment. 

In the Friends of Music events have 
been the New York Center Opera 
Company in Strauss’s “Gypsy Baron”, 
Veloz and Yolanda; Ballet Theatre; 
and Marian Anderson, March 22. Mrs. 
James E. Devoe sponsors the events. 

Walter Baker was presented in or- 
gan recital Feb. 11, at the Municipal 
Auditorium by the Alamo Chapter of 
American Guild of Organists. A 
group by Bach, Sonata by Reubke, 
works by Karg-Elert, Vierne, Lang- 
lais and Durufle formed a brilliant 
program. 

The Tuesday Musical Club 
sented the American Ballad Singers 
for the third program of its Artists 
Series, March 6, at San Pedro Play- 
house. The singers were Helen 
Yorke, Hilda Morse, Helen Stanton, 
Lester German, John de Merchant and 
Earl Waldo. GENEVIEVE TUCKER. 


pre- 





Ralph Telasko Joins 
Friedberg Management 

The latest addition to Annie Fried- 
berg’s list of artists is Ralph Telasko, 
bass-baritone, who has been heard al- 
ready with the City Center and Chi- 
cago Operas, for both of which he has 
been re-engaged for next season. 





Prokofieff Sonatas Arranged 
Viadimir Horowitz is editing Pro- 
kofieff’s Eighth Piano Sonata for 
publication by the Leeds Music Cor- 
poration. He has also edited the 
same composer’s sixth and seventh 
sonatas which he played for the first 
time in this country. The same firm 
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is bringing out a Gavotte by Pro- 
kofieff edited by Harry Cumpson and 
ten easy pieces for children by 
Gretchaninoff edited by Joseph Wol- 
man. 





New Orleans Hears 


Interesting Music 


Orchestra Has Visiting 
Soloists — Recital Series 
Given 


New Or_eAns.—The New Orleans 
Symphony, Massimo Freccia, conduc- 
tor, has been heard recently with 
several soloists, including Mary Tor- 
torich, soprano; Jorge Bolet, pianist ; 
Herman Clebanoff, violinist; Edmund 
Kurtz, cellist, and Alexander Kipnis, 
bass. Mr. Bolet offered the Tchaikov- 
sky B flat minor Concerto; Mr. Cleb- 
anoff, who is assistant conductor of 
the orchestra, the Glazunoff A minor 
Concerto, and Mr. Kurtz, the Dvorak 
B minor Concerto. Mr. Kipnis was 
well received in scenes from “Boris 
Godunoft”. Mr. Freccia presented par- 
ticularly well the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony and Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird”. At one concert, Ernest Schuy- 
ten, head of Loyola Conservatory of 
Music, was guest conductor. On the 
program was a tone poem by him- 
self which was well received. 

Among interesting recitals offered 
by the New Orleans Philharmonic 
Society were those by Helen Traubel 
and by Leonard Warren. Anne Wol- 
brette Mayer, mezzo-soprano, was also 
heard on the series, accompanied by 
Clara del Marmol. 

The New Orleans Opera House 
Association gave two highly success- 
ful performances of “Martha” under 
the leadership of Walter Herbert. 
Leading roles were capably assumed 
by Marguerite Luft-Piazza, Betty 
Baker, Gertrude di Martino, Barbara 
Bierman, Leona Furlong, Eugene 
Conley, Robert Brink, Charles Good- 
win and Hamilton Benz. 


Harry B. LoEn 


NBC Symphony 


Toscanini Closes Season 
With Gluck and Bach Music 


NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, 
conductor. Soloists: Nan Merriman, 
mezzo-soprano; Edna ‘Phillips, so- 
prano. Studio 8-H, Radio City, April 
1, afternoon: 


“Orpheus and Eurydice”, Act 2...Gluck 

Final Chorus, “Here Yet Awhile, 
Lord, Thou Art Sleeping’, from 
the “Passion According to St. 
Matthew”’ ‘i Bach 


Mr. Toscanini brought his season’s 
activities with the NBC Symphony to 
a close with a program of unusual 
complexion. In the performance he 
directed of the second act of “Or- 
pheus” in concert form new beauties 
in the music of Gluck’s best-known 
opera were brought to light, only to 
re-stimulate a never- slumbering desire 
to experience once again the magic of 
opera performances under his illumi- 
nating baton. Nan Merriman sang the 
Orpheus part with ingratiating warmth 
and smoothness of voice and distinc- 
tion of style and Edna Phillips sim- 
ilarly did full justice to the music of 
A Blessed Spirit, while a group of 
fifty mixed voices trained by Peter 
Wilhousky acquitted itself admirably 
as the chorus of Furies and Blessed 
Spirits. 

Then in the excerpt from the “St. 
Matthew Passion” Mr. Toscanini once 
again gave a memorable demonstration 
of inspirational conducting in evok- 
iig and maintaining a mood of sub- 
lime exaltation with a faultlessly bal- 
anced and co-ordinated vocal and 
orchestral machine. The concert was 


a fitting climax to the series of dis- 





Dorothy Sarnoff Joins 
Leigh Management 


Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano, has 
signed a managerial contract with W. 
Colston Leigh. During the past sea- 
son Miss Sar- 
noff appeared 
as soloist with 
the Kansas 
City, Baltimore, 
Indianapolis and 
Dayton sym- 
phonies in addi- 
tion to numer- 
ous USO en- 
gagements. For 
19 months she 
starred in the 
New Opera 
Company’s pro- 
duction of 
“Rosalinda” and 
later sang with the Los Angeles Light 
Opera Company and St. Louis Mu- 
nicipal Opera Company. She sang the 
soprano role “Miss Pinkerton” in the 
world premiere of Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s opera “The Old Maid and the 
Thief” especially commissioned by the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Miss Sarnoff leaves this week to 
sing the leading role in “The Desert 
Song” in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, to be staged by Edwin Lester, 
producer of “Song of Norway”. 





Dorothy Sarnoff 





tinguished musical experiences he has 
offered the NBC Symphony public this 
season. ae 





Second Toscanini NBC Concert 


Arturo Toscanini devoted the sec- 
ond program of his Springtime series 
of NBC broadcasts on the afternoon 
of March 25 to Haydn’s Symphony 


No. 98, in B flat and the Second 
Symphony of Dimitri Kabalevsky. 


The chief pleasure of the concert was 
embodied in the exquisite nerform- 
ance of the Haydn. Why Mr. Tos- 
canini should be wasted on noisv rub- 
bish like the Kabalevsky opus passes 
comprehension. es 
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Juilliard Summer School Announces 


Special Courses and Faculty 


O meet the increased interest in 

American folk music George A. 
Wedge, Dean of the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School 
of Music, has engaged John Jacob 
Niles to give a course in folk music 
at the Juilliard Summer School which 
opens its thirteenth season in July for 
students from all over the United 


States. 
Mr. Niles is famous for his concerts 
of ballads and legends of early 


America and has traveled all over the 
world singing to his own accompani- 
ment on the dulcimer. 

In planning his Summer School 
program Mr. Wedge has considered 
other needs in modern music educa- 
tion. 

“In addition to teaching a student 
to play a musical instrument, you must 
consider the use he can put it to in 
getting a good job,” Mr. Wedge said. 
“You are short sighted if you don’t. 
The demands of the modern orchestra 
as used in radio, theatre and dance 
music have developed a new technique 
in orchestral arranging. The perfor- 
mance of this music demands special- 
ized training in addition to the usual 
classical training. A student must have 
classical training but no matter how 
well trained he is in the classical tradi- 
tion there are certain techniques he 
doesn’t use in classical music and 
without them he can’t play current 
arrangements.” 

Leading popular musicians will give 
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courses in practical training at the 
Juilliard Summer School. Paul Nero, 
violinist and composer will give a 
course called “Commercial Music for 
String Instruments.” Among Paul 
Nero’s compositions is “Solo Flight,” 
a suite for hot fiddle, with movements 
called “Contact,” “Take Off,” “On the 
Beam,” “In the Blue,” “Tailspin” and 
“Happy Landing.” 

Ted Reyal Dewar, well-known ar- 
ranger, will give a course in “Practical 
Arranging and Orchestration.” Among 
the musical shows scored by Mr. 
Dewar are “Bloomer Girl,” “On the 
Town,” “Seven Lively Arts,” “Let’s 
Face It,” “Mexican Hayride.” His 
radio shows include The Chesterfield 
Hour scored with Paul Whiteman and 
the Revlon and Squibb programs 
scored by Lynn Murray. 

Other courses will include “Radio 
Choral Ensemble” by Lawrence Perry 
and “Conducting for Radio” by Fritz 
Mahler. 

“Training for music in industry and 
radio technique are essential to any 
musical training,” Mr. Wedge said. 
“The rapid development of industrial 
music in war plants has opened a new 
field for the trained musician. In ad- 
dition to a broad musical background, 
he must have specialized training in 
program making, script writing, mic- 
rophone technique, handling of live 
talent, studio set-up and use of equip- 
ment.” 

Ira Marion of N.B.C. will teach 
scriptwriting, Roger Bowman of 
N.B.C., radio announcing and Bar- 
bara Benson, industrial music. Miss 
Benson is the author of forthcoming 
book, “Using Music and Sound Sys- 
tems in Industry.” She is with station 
WMCA and was formerly with N.B.C. 
and R.C.A. 

“We will also have an opera work- 
shop,” said Mr. Wedge, “and a course 
in the production of operettas for use 
in industrial plants, schools, churches, 
and community activities. Herbert 
Graf, stage director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Fritz 
Mahler, will direct the Opera Work- 
shop.” 

A course of twelve demonstration 
lectures on the Schillinger System of 
music composition will be given under 
the supervision of Arnold Shaw, 
executive director of the Schillinger 
Society. 

The lecturers will include Vernon 
Duke, Mark Warnow, Paul Lavalle, 
Marjorie Goetschius, Nathan L. Van 
Clave and Nicolas Slonimsky. 

Other new faculty members at the 
Summer School include Lonny Ep- 
stein, Barbara Holmquest, Alfred 
Mirovitch and Josef Raieff in the 
piano department ; Vera Appleton and 
Michael Field, two piano ensemble; 
Karin Branzell and Mack Harrell, 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and Edgar Schofield in the 
singing department; Frank Kneisel 
and Louis Persinger in the violin de- 
partment ; Lillian Carpenter and David 
McK. Williams, who is organist and 
choir master at St. Bartholomew’s, 
organ and church music; Eugene 
Devereaux and Edgar Hansen, theory, 
ear training and keyboard harmony : 
Howard McKinney, music education ; 
Anne Berger, Peter Riccio and René 
Vaillant, diction. 





“Cabildo” Given Performance 
At University of Georgia 

The world premiere of Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach’s one act opera, “Cabildo” 
was presented by the music depart- 
ment of the University of Georgia in 
Pound Auditorium on Feb. 27. The 
story of the opera, which has to do 
with part of the career of Pierre 
LaFitte, was written by Nan Bagby 


Stephens, and proved colorful and 
exciting. The evening was completed 
by a presentation of Pergolesi’s “La 
Serva Padrona”. The productions 
were directed by Hugh Hodgson and 
staged by Byron Warner. Scenery 
was designed by Billie Wismer and 
Gene Mell. 





Soviets Honor 


Gnesin Educators 

Moscow. — High honors have re- 
cently been conferred by the govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union on members 
of the Gnesin family in connection 
with their fifty years’ work in the field 
of musical pedagogy. Half a century 
ago the Gnesin sisters founded a pri- 
vate music school which has now 
grown into the so-called “Gnesin 
State Musical Pedagogical Institute.” 
The Institute is now building spacious 
new quarters in Moscow, comprising a 
large auditorium, a theatre, a concert 
hall and a special school for children, 
Many prominent Russian composers 
have been trained at the Gnesin school. 
At present its student body numbers 
more than a thousand pupils. Among 
the most steadfast friends of the Peda- 
gogical Institute have been composers 
of the rank of Scriabine and Rach- 
maninoff. 





Eastman School Engages 
New Contrabass Teacher 
Rocuester, N. Y.—Oscar G. Zim- 
merman has been engaged as teacher 
of double bass at the Eastman School 
of Music, filling the place made vacant 
by the death of Nelson J. Watson. Mr. 
Zimmerman also will become principal 
of the bass section of the Rochester 
Philharmonic and Civic orchestras 
next season. 





Stad Ensemble 

Appears in Wilmington 
Wi-mincTon.—A recent concert by 

the American Society of the An- 


cient Instruments at the Delaware 
Art Center, Wilmington, Del., spon- 
sored by the Wilmington Society of 
the Fine Arts, was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Ben Stad, the group’s founder-director, 
and his several associate players on 
old violes and harpsichord, manifested 
satisfying qualities of tone and style 
in works by Scarlatti, Purcell and 
other old masters. As guest-soloist, 
Jane Foltz, contralto, scored in sev- 
eral Purcell songs and items by Bach 
and Gluck. W. E. S. 





New Book on Singing 


Dynamic Sincinc. By Louis Bach- 
ner. 144 pages. L. B. Fischer, New 
York. $2.75. 


There are probably almost as many 
treatises on singing, by this time, as 
there are singers in the world. And 
yet, as Mr. Bachner remarks “there 
are no universally recognized princi- 
ples of instruction in singing”. The 
author of this book taught in Berlin 
from 1910 to 1935 and was professor 
of singing at the State Academy of 
Music for nine years. Among his pu- 
pils have been some of the most 
famous artists of the day. 

Most specific and most valuable are 
Mr. Bachner’s statements about cor- 
rect posture, functional freedom in 
breathing and the coordination of all 
parts of the body concerned in sing- 
ing. In these sections he offers sug- 
gestions which could be of help to 
students. His comments on diction and 
resonance are also to the point, But 
much of the book is wordy, over- 
written and full of generalizations. 
Occasionally one encounters down- 
right nonsense, as on the pages where 
we are informed that Richard Strauss 
“writes well for the voice”, whereas 


Mozart’s “treatment of the voice was 
purely instrumental”. Singers and 
students, however, will find valuable 


practical observations in several sec- 
tions of this book. 
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Piano 





Latin-American Rhythms 
In Bergér Piano Pieces 


ATIN-American dance rhythms 

are exploited with striking pianis- 
tic effectiveness in a set of five com- 
positions by Jean Bergér recently pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, consisting of 
a Chérinho, a Samba, a Trova, an 
Embolada and a Cantiga. The Trova 
with its effect of two long beats and 
a short beat in a two-four measure 
has the most intriguing rhythm be- 
cause of its somewhat elusive charac- 
ter, and in that respect the Embolada 
is a close second as there are under- 
lying suggestions of the same scheme 
in it, whereas the Samba will prob- 
ably prove the most irrestible to most 
listeners. The Chérinho makes its ap- 
peal with a more flowing melodic pat- 
tern and less insistence upon sharply 
incisive rhythm. The writing of the 
Samba involves particularly effective 
scale passages in double thirds at the 
beginning and the end. All are priced 
at 50¢ with the exception of the Trova, 
which is 45¢. ... 


Briefer Mention 


“My Favorite Solo Album”, six- 
ty-two pieces in the earlier grades 
for the piano revised and edited by 
Maxwell Eckstein, Carl Fischer. 
This collection ranges broadly 
from the first grade to the fourth, 
from the Bach Minuet in G familiar 
to all beginners, Maxim Litoff’s 
“The Dancer”, and “The Little 
Navajo”, Lois von Haupt’s “Taps”, 
Virginia Wines Scovill’s “The Cell- 
ist” and Mr. Eckstein’s “Swinging 
Lanterns” to Pacher’s “Austrian 
Song”, Acciani’s” “In a Rose Gar- 
den”, “Durand’s Valse in E Fiat, 
MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem” and 
Haydn’s “Gypsy Rondo”, taking in 
easy arrangements of Strauss 
waltzes, Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, 
the theme of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, “Country Gardens” and 
“Turkey in the Straw”, and pieces 
by Schumann, Purcell, Beethoven, 
Grieg, Dvorak, Mendelssohn, 
Daquin, Massenet and others. ($1). 


For Piano, Teaching Material: 


“Going Forward”, a Child’s Sec- 
ond Term in Pianoforte, by Charles 
Ross, Elkin; Galaxy, a sequel to the 
author’s “Go”. <A_ collection of 
eleven attractive little half-page and 
one-page first-grade pieces, with 
such titles as “Up with the Lark”, 
“The Blackbird’s Nest”, “The 
Woodpecker”, etc., and with prac- 
tise formulas in intervals, skipping 
and time. 

“El Choclo”, by A. G. Villoldo, 
arr. by T. Robin MacLachlan, 3 pp., 
Schroeder & Gunther. (35¢). A 
“tango Argentine” that is a good 
study in rhythm and the playing of 
slurs. About grade 3. 

“Merry Revelers”, tarantella, by 


gy : fc 











Lily Strickland Burrill Phillips 
Edna B. Griebel, 5 pp., Ditson; 
Presser (50¢). For developing 


rhythmic vitality, ease in shifting 
location and velocity. Grade 3. 

“Wild Horses”, by Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake, 2 pp., Summy (30¢), A 
grade-two piece in A minod with de- 
scriptive words, for practise in al- 
ternating hands and expression. 

“Hunting Song”, by Helen A. 
Greim, 3 pp., Summy (40¢). A 
lively piece with gay hunting call 
repeated in various registers with a 
variety of dynamics. Develops 
familiarity with wide range of key- 
board. Grade 3. 

“The Elephant Ride”, by Renée 
Miles, 2 pp., C Fischer (25¢). A 
first-to-second grade descriptive 
piece of slow-moving elephant lum- 
bering along to swaying melody. 

“Merry Marionettes”, by Stan- 


ford King, 2 pp., Summy (30). 
Five-finger phrases in alternating 
hands, with staccato contrasts to 


the legato. Grade 1. 


Solo Voice 


New Collection of Art Songs 
Valuable for Many Purposes 


XCEPTIONALLY well chosen 
and eclectic in scope is the col- 
lection of Fifty-Five Art Songs com- 
piled and edited by Sigmund Spaeth 
and Carl O. Thompson and published 
by C. C. Birchard & Company. The 
book is designed for both amateur and 
professional singers, for use either at 
home or on the concert stage, as basic 
material for either class or individual 
teaching, and to serve also as mate- 
rial for unison chor] sinving. 
Charming old English songs include 
“The Silver Swan” by Gibbons, Cam- 
pion’s “When to Her Lute Corinna 
Sings” and gems by Dowland, Mor- 
ley, Carney, Arne and Monro. This 
country supplies Francis Hopkinson’s 
“Beneath a Weeping Willow’s Shade” ; 
Stephen Foster’s first song to be pub- 
lished, “Open Thy Lattice, Love”, 
and MacDowell’s “The Sea”. Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart and the 
great Lieder composers are all repre- 
sented, as well as early Italians such 
as Alessandro Scarlatti, Pergolesi, 
Martini and Giordani, and latter-day 
composer of France, Russia and Ger- 
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A timely, dramatic song— 
equally effective for Church and Concert 


Keep Thou Not Silence, O God 


A Setting of the Eighty-third Psalm 


by 


Arsene Siegel 
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W MUSIC From Leading Publishers 


many are also drawn upon for note- 
worthy contributions. For many of 
the songs new English translations of 
the texts have been made by Dr. 
Spaeth. (60c). cs. 


Briefer Mention 


In two new songs by Clara Ed- 
wards that have recently been brought 
out by G. Schirmer, “At Twilight” 
and “When You Stand by Your 
Window”, her melodic spontaneity is 
demonstrated anew. Judged by the 
stricter artistic canons, “At Twilight” 
is the more distinguished song of the 
two. Along with its lyric fluency, 
poetic charm is created. The compan- 
ion song has a definite popular tinge 
in its unabashed tunefulness but, an 
idealizing gracefulness in its waltz 
rhythm. As usual, the composer has 
written the words herself for both. 
They are published in two keys. (50c 
each). a 


Choral 


Frances Williams Writes 


Stirring Choruses For Women 
Frour new choral works by Fran- 

ces Williams for women’s voices 
have been issued recently by Harold 
Flammer. Two of them are original 
compositions, a “Song to April” for 
four-part women’s chorus, and “Night” 
for three-part chorus. The “Song to 
April” is a charming setting of a 
poem by William Watson that aptly 
reflects the shifting moods of “girlish 
laughter” and “girlish tears” which, 
according to the text, characterize the 
month involved. “Night”, inspired by 
a poem by Robert Southey, is in a 
more sober vein but a very poetic one 
and is developed with rich harmonic 
feeling. 

The other two are arrangements of 
traditional Welsh songs, “John and 
Jane” and “The Nightingale’, for 
which Miss Williams has also written 
the English words. These are effec- 
tive and they have the characteristic 
charm of Welsh folk music. 


Briefer Mention 


Three “Declaratives” for four-part 
women’s chorus and chamber orches- 
tra, by Burrill Phillips, issued singly 
in an edition for voices and piano, 
Elkan-Vogel Co. The first, “Bells”, 
is a setting of verses by Tom Boggs, 
in which the dissonances, suggesting 
that the bells in some cases are glar- 
ingly out of tune, lend irony to the 
cynicism of the words. For the second, 
“Love”, the composer has been in- 
spired by a Gertrude Stein-ish poem 
by E. E. Cummings completely inno- 
cent of capital letters that proclaims 
that “love is more thicker than for- 
get more thinner than recall “and that, 
moreover, it is “most mad and moon- 
ly”. The composer’s reaction in music 
to the unemotional words seems com- 
pletely cerebral. The third of the set, 
“Pueblos”, bearing no clue as to the 
author of the words, is the most ex- 
tended. Using an Indian call, persis- 
tently repeated, as its point of de- 
parture, it maintains a definite Indian 
tang throughout up to the final cli- 
mactic page of reiterated shrill open 
fifths. 


“Bernadette of Lourdes”, a cantata 
for juniors by Lily Strickland, with 
English text by Ethel Watts Mumford 
and French version of it by Maurice 
Dumesnil, G. Schirmer, (50¢). <A 
tuneful and effective work centering 
upon the vision of the fourteen-year- 
old Bernadette Soubirous (canonized 
as Saint Bernadette in 1933) and the 
mocking and jeering of her school- 
mates, for two-part chorus of un- 
changed voices and piano, with inci- 





dental solos for soprano, alto and 
tenor (or soprano). The work may 
be given merely as a camtata or it 
may be presented as a musical play, 
for which practical hints are given for 
the costuming and scenic background. 


Three Choral Settings from Lewis 
Carroll’s “Alice in Wonderland”, by 
Irving Gifford Fine, M. Witmark & 
Sons. The titles are, “The Lobster 
Quadrille”’, “Lullaby of the Duchess” 
and “Father William”, issued singly, 
and in all of them the composer has 
captured the whimsical spirit of the 
delectable Carroll verses, for four- 
part mixed chorus, the “Lullaby of the 
Duchess” involving also a soprano 
solo. 

Auditorium Collection of Harms 
Choruses for three-part mixed voices 
(S.A.B.), Harms, (75¢). A round 
dozen of favorites from operettas by 


Romberg, Youmans, Friml, Kalman 
and others, including the “Desert 
Song”, “Hallelujah” (“Hit the 


Deck’’), “Tea for Two”, “Indian Love 
Call” and “Your Land and My Land”, 
as arranged chorally by Douglas Mac- 
Lean, Alexander Koshetz and Wal- 
ter Scotson. Ge 


New Music Received 


For Women’s Voices, Three Parts 
(Secular): 


“The Traveler”, by W. Lawrence Curry, 
words by Vachel Lindsay. “The Last 
Spring’, by Grieg, arranged by H. Alex- 
ander Matthews. “Where Roses Grew”, by 
Richard Keys Biggs (Ditson: Presser). 

“Seafarers”, by Bruno Huhn. “The Dis- 
eon! Lover”, by Robert Hernried (G. Schir- 
mer). 

“Pilgrim Mother’s Cradle Song’’, by Bo- 
gumil Sykora. “‘Sweetly Jesting”, by J. A. 
Perti, and ‘““Have Mercy, O Cruel One’’, by 
Luigi Manzi, arranged by Ruggero Vene. 
“The Handsome Knight’’, by Charles Loret, 
arranged by George H. Pickering (Ricordi). 

“Little Clock”, by Frank Van der 
Stucken, revised and arranged by Bain- 
bridge Crist. ‘‘Sea Requiem”, with music 
of Chopin’s Prelude in E Minor, No. 4, ar- 
ranged by Tom Patterdale. “June”, music 
of Chopin’s Prelude in A, No. 7, and “Ta- 
rantella”, ancient Italian melody, arranged 
by Tom Patterdale (Manu-Script Service: 

: nog 

“May Night”, by Palmgren, arranged b 
L. E. Watters (C. Fischer). . of 

“Longing”, by Edwin J. 
based on an American Indian “homesick” 
melody. “The Lonesome Dove”, American 
folksong, and “Cindy”, American folksong, 


Stringham, 


arranged by, Kenneth Winstead. “Tomor- 
row”, by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, ar- 
ranged by F. Campbell-Watson, “Vanka 


’n’ Tanka”, by A. Dargomijsky, arranged 
by F. Campbell-Watson after version by 
Basile Kibalchich. “Ida Red”, American 
folksong, arranged by Kenneth Winstead. 
Because You’re You”, by Victor Herbert, 
arranged by Douglas MacLean. “Out in 
the Fields’, Lf ristopher Thomas. “I 
Have Lots Gold” and “Oh, Zghee, 
Zghee”, Russian folksongs, arranged by 
Gregory Stone (Witmark). 
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ICTOR’S first large scale release 

since the recording ban was lifted 
last November is a presentation by the 
Boston Symphony’ of  Berlioz’s 
“Harold in Italy” (Victor album 
DM-989, 5 discs). Five years have 
elapsed since Serge Koussevitzky and 
his matchless orchestra have recorded 
anything. That they should have 
chosen “Harold in Italy” to celebrate 
their re-entry into the phonographic 
field may surprise a number of people. 
The work—not yet recorded in Amer- 
ica—has never enjoyed an extensive 
popularity anywhere and its appear- 
ances on concert programs are much 
rarer than those of the “Fantastique”. 
We are not even certain that Paganini, 
who commissioned Berlioz to write 
the work, was genuinely fond of it 
though he paid the composer 20,000 
francs for the job and presumably in- 
tended to play the solo part on his 
famous Stradivarius viola. Perhaps, 
however, it was his mortal illness 
rather than possible distaste for the 
music that kept him from ever at- 
tempting it. While the harmonic and 
instrumental hallmarks of Berlioz are 
impressed on practically every page of 
the score the substance of the music is 
often of very second rate quality. The 
themes of the first two movements, es- 
pecially, are saccharine and one of 
them has a disconcerting resemblance 
to the beginning of “Nearer My God 
to Thee’. The melody of the “Pil- 
grim’s Processional” might have been 
composed by Mendelssohn in an off 
moment. The “Serenade of the Abruz- 





Compiled and edited by 
SIGMUND SPAETH and CARL 0. THOMPSON 


ITH this new collection, you now 

may have, all under one cover, @ 
golden treasury of the world's great 
songs—55 songs by 55 masters, from 
Purcell and Morley to Debussy and 
Strauss. For concert and radio artists, 
vocal students, teachers, voice classes, 
amateurs, schools, colleges, and libraries. 
Today's No. | value in vocal albums. 


* Acclaimed by Leading Singers * 


“| have had a chance to go over the 
collection and | fully intend to use some 
of the songs in my programs. Dr. Spaeth 
has done an excellent job in the transla- 


tions.” —LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


“These songs with their excellent transla- 
tions fill a great need.” 


—ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


“We singers have needed just such a col- 
lection. | have heartily recommended 55 
ART SONGS to many singers.” 


—DORIS DOE 
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local dealer 
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zi Mountaineer” runs to commonplaces 
and the noisy “Orgy of Brigands”, for 
all its iong-winded din sounds flat and 
tame by the side of another romantic 
oigy, tnat of Venus and her crew in 
the Parisian ‘“Tannhauser”’. 

The new recording, as such, is a 
superb piece of work, though Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston, where it was 
made something less than a week 
after the ban was lifted, seems now 
and then damagingly over-resonant. 
Presumably the auditorium was empty 
at the time. This condition becomes 
particularly noticeable in the finale of 
the symphony. At all events, the 
Victor people were exceptionally for- 
tunate to obtain a virtuoso like Wil- 
liam Primrose for the viola solo. Mr. 
Primrose played it with all his taste, 
musicianship and consummate artistry. 
The reviewer has heard only one per- 
formance of the part comparable to it. 
That was by Paul Hindemith when he 
performed the symphony with the 
Vienna Philharmonic before the war. 


UPLICATING their performance 

of the same work in Carnegie 
Hall this season when they appeared in 
concert for the benefit of the Infantile 
Paralysis Fund, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony have now recorded what must 
be regarded as a unique representation 
of Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto 
(Victor album DM-740, 6 discs). We 
say unique because the performance 
represents the combination of two 
highly individual techniques and two 
equally individual approaches to musi- 
cal interpretation. There are the pro- 
pulsive, unrelenting and somewhat 
hurried rhythms of the Toscanini ba- 
ton. There are the fire, the chromium 
brilliance and the spectacular manual 
dexterity of Mr. Horowitz’s keyboard 


virtuosity. When these particular 
musical qualities—all glinting and 
streamlined—are united in a _ single 


undertaking, something remarkable is 
certain to come out. 

Something remarkable does come 
out in the Brahms Concerto. It may 
not be Brahms as we know him, nor 
even as we like to think of him. It 
is much sharper, more dramatic (we 
almost said more theatrical) and more 
dazzling in its show of scintillating py- 
rotechnics. We think of Brahms as a 
little slower, a little mellower and per- 
haps a little subtler than that. How- 
ever, Horowitz, Toscanini and the 
NBC players are a tremendous aggre- 
gation of master musicians and any- 
thing they may do together must be 
a matter for careful contemplation, if 
not unqualified admiration. We sug- 
gest that you get the recording and 
see for yourself. It is a collector’s 
item, no matter what you decide. E. 


DMIRERS of the leading Helden- 

tenor of our day will set great 
store by the album of selections from 
five Wagner operas recorded by Lau- 
ritz Melchior (Victor album, DM-979, 
5 discs). The operas represented are 
“Tristan und Isolde”, “The Flying 
Dutchman”, “Lohengrin”, “Tann- 
hauser” and “Siegfried” and the col- 
lection represents a selection of record- 
ings made at various previous times. 
The longest and, in many ways, the 
most satisfactory of the excerpts is the 
love duet from the second act of “Tris- 
tan” in which Mr. Melchior is heard 
with Kirsten Flagstad, his erstwhile 
colleague of the Metropolitan Wagner 
wing, and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony conducted by Edwin Mac- 
Arthur. The others are the Steers- 
man’s song from the “Dutchman”; 
Tannhauser’s “Hymn to Venus”; the 
“Narrative” from the third act of 
“Lohengrin” and Siegfried’s “Hammer 


As we have noted, the “Tris- 


Song”. 
tan” music has the notable services of 


the San Francisco Symphony. The 
rest of the recordings are with the 
Victor Symphony, also under Mr. 
McArthur, with the exception of the 
“Lohengrin” which was made with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. 

It is reported that these excerpts 
constitute Mr. Melchior’s own favorite 
pages from his extensive repertoire, 
and it must be agreed that they ex- 
hibit him at his vocal best. The 
tones are clear and ringing; there are 
few departures from the pitch, and 
there is gratifyingly little blasting de- 
spite the problem a voluminous voice 
such as this must present to the 
recording mechanism. The addition of 
Mme. Flagstad’s voice to the “Tris- 
tan” music makes that sequence of 
particular interest and must stir many 
memories for those who remember the 
same duo from pre-war days. R. 


Single Discs (12 Inch): 


A notable’ Victor repressing, 
brought forward hard on the heels 
of Marian Anderson’s recent volume 
of “Songs and Spirituals”, is the noted 
contralto’s performance of Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria” and “Aufenthalt”. The 
former, of course, has been for years 
one of Miss Anderson’s most signal 
achievements. Even after innumerable 
hearings one does not tire of it. To 
we wholly candid, the stark and tragic 
“Aufenthalt” is rather less her affair. 
Kosti Vehanen is the accompanist. 


(Victor Red Seal). 


In Lighter Vein: 


EANETTE MACDONALD and 

Robert Merrill were enlisted for 
the waxings of the principal tunes 
from Sigmund Romberg’s current 
Broadway favorite, “Up in Central 
Park”. The music itself is far from 
the best Romberg, but it is ably pre- 
sented by the singers and by the or- 
chestra conducted by Russell Bennett. 
The numbers comprise “Carrousel in 
the Park”, “It Doesn’t Cost You 
Anything to Dream”, “Close as Pages 
in a Book”, “The Fireman’s Bride”, 
“The Big Back Yard” and “When 
You Walk in the Room” (Victor al- 
bum M-991, 3 discs, 10-inch). E. 


ssQONG of Norway”, the popular 
fantasy evolved out of the life 
and music of Edvard Grieg can now 
be heard in potpourri as set down 


by Irra Petina, prima donna of the 
original production, Robert Weede, 
and orchestra, conducted by Sylvan 
Shulman. (Columbia Masterworks, 
Set M-562, 3 discs). The music has 
the same piquancy it had in the 
operetta and little of Miss Petina’s 
“in-person” vivacity is missing. Mr. 
Weede, too, is estimable. The selec- 
tions are, “Strange Music”, “Sun at 
Midnight”, “Now”, “Three Loves”, 
“Freddy and His Fiddle” and “I Love 
You”. An engaging item—recom- 
mended. R, 





HE well upholstered orchestra- 

tions of Andre Kostelanetz make 
rich fare of eight popular selections in 
the album titled “Music of George 
Gershwin” (Columbia Masterworks, 
set M-MM-559, 4 discs, 10-inch). 
The selections are “Embraceable 
You”, “Fascinatin’ Rhythm”, “The 
Man I Love”, “’S Wonderful”, 
“Maybe”, “Someone to Watch Over 
Me”, “Oh Lady Be Good” and 
“Soon”, all but the third named being 
hits from Gershwin shows. If you 
like Gershwin and also like Kostela- 
netz’s elaborate arrangements, you will 
be delighted with this compendium. 
To our ears, it is somewhat discursive 
and monotonous. The latter quality, it 
seems, could well have been alleviated 
by an occasional vocal interpolation. 
The recording, as such, is excellent. 








Continuing as a best seller 
for 


teachers and students 


SIX SONATINAS 


FOR PIANO 
By 
Haydn - Mozart - Beethoven 
Revised and edited by 
BERNICE FROST 
List Price .75 


Request our new piano thematic 
catalog 
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A Superb New 


Setting of 


Che Twenty- Third Psalm 


for medium or high voice 


by CLIFFORD CAIRNS 


Introduced by Richard Crooks on “The Firestone Hour” 
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RADIO 


By JEAN EMERY 








HE Blue Network takes pride 

in its Saturday broadcasts of 
the Boston Symphony in that a tre- 
mendous radio audience is invited 
to join the regular paying subscrib- 
ers who are seated in Symphony 
Hall. The orchestra is playing for 
them, just as it would be if the 
radio audience had not been invited. 
No concessions whatever are made 
to radio, except on rare occasions 
when a major matter of timing has 
to be considered. Of the various 
series which the orchestra gives 
each season the Saturday night con- 
certs are the important ones, com- 
parable to the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony’s Thursday night 
subscription. Although the listen- 
ers throughout the country do not 
hear an entire program, what they 
do get is the best. 


Commercials Unobtrusive 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company has sponsored the 
Boston Symphony for the past two 
seasons; the year before that the 
orchestra was heard, but unspon- 
sored. While outraged listeners al- 
ways have and always will protest 
loudly about “messages from our 
sponsor”, the companies which do 
bring good music to the air lanes 
really should get a large vote of 
thanks, even in the isolated cases 
when the commercials are entirely 
objectionable. Allis-Chalmers, how- 
ever, takes very little time, in the 
vicinity of three minutes, and then 
only when a natural break occurs, 
or before or after the concert. 
There is no intermission break to 
fill in either, since the actual inter- 
mission occurs when the broadcast 


. the Boston Symphony 





Few Concessions to Radio in Boston Hour 


OHUTHUONOOONNUOOERAUOEELERNCOCUOOOODORRBONEEEODORINOED oe 


Oliver Daniel, Pro- 
duction Director for 
the Blue Network of 


Broadcasts, in the 
Control Room with 
an Engineer 





comes to an end. If the music pub- 
lic cared to express gratitude and 
thanks to Allis-Chalmers and other 
sponsors oftener, it would be repaid 
with more programs of this kind. 

The current broadcast season be- 
gan on Oct. 7 and will continue 
through April 28, to be followed by 
the Boston “Pops” under Arthur 
Fiedler. The regular series will 
have consisted of 30 concerts, 24 
originating in Boston, five in New 
York’s Hunter College Auditorium 
and one in Milwaukee. 

The problem of timing the broad- 
casts is, naturally, a difficult one. 
Various elements cannot always be 
accurately predicted, such as a 
pause after the national anthem or 
after the opening number for the 
seating of latecomers. Oliver Dan- 
iel, production director of the series, 
takes care of this problem and my- 





riad other details. Casual tuners- 
in cannot begin to realize or appre- 
ciate the hours which Mr. Daniel 
and his associates must spend in 
preparation for each broadcast— 
rehearsals to be attended, scores to 
be followed, pauses between move- 
ments to be timed, directions to be 
indicated in the score for the engi- 
neer to bring up the volume on his 
controls at some points or to lessen 
the volume at others. 

A cardinal principle, in this con- 
nection, is the fact that a fortissimo 
climax is not toned down after it 
has begun to exceed the limits of 
volume on the control board; rather 
the volume is decreased measures 
in advance of a crescendo so that 
the effect is exactly the same as it 
would have been in the concert hall. 
Not even the most attentive listener 
would be able to detect the cutting 





of volume. The same rule applies 
to a diminuendo dying down to a 
pianissimo, which over the air 
would result in dead silence. There 
the volume is increased gradually 
and far in advance so that the soft- 
est sound is still clearly audible. 


Problems of Timing 


The scripts for coming concerts 
are gone over carefully in advance 
of the broadcast for exact timing, 
and records of the previous broad- 
cast are rechecked for time. Be- 
cause of the pains which are taken, 
there are seldom any difficulties 
arising at the last minute. Occa- 
sional compromises have to be 
made, however, when a work is 
listed which is too long for complete 
performance in the allotted hour. 
For Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
to be presented on April 28, the 
concert will begin early so that the 
national anthem and the first move- 
ment of the symphony will be 
played off the air, but the succeed- 
ing three movements will be broad- 
cast in their entirety. In the case 
of Shostakovich’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, only the first movement was 
broadcast, preceded by Thompson’s 
“Testament of Freedom,” since 
getting the symphony into an hour 
was altogether out of the question. 

Symphony Hall, the orchestra’s 
home, is ideally suited to broadcast- 
ing from an accoustical point of 
view because of its hardwood con- 
struction which differs completely 
from the usual deadened studio and 
gives the music an unusually alive 
sound. Hunter College is also well 
suited to broadcast purposes. 

The scripts for the programs are 
written by Morris Hastings, and 
Gene Hamilton is the program’s 
announcer. 





. . - Along Radio Row 


INVITATION TO MUSIC PRO- 
GRAMS—Several first performances 
will be presented during coming 
months on CBS’s Wednesday night 
series, Invitation to Music, as it begins 
its third year on the air. On April 18 
Mozart’s Symphonv No. 34 (with 
Minuet discovered by Dr. Einstein) 
will be played by the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. On the 25th Richard 
Arnell’s cantata, “The War Gods” 
will receive its world premiere. Eve- 
lyn Pasen will be the mezzo-soprano 
soloist with the orchestra and the 
Columbia Chorale. On May 2 Cor- 
poral Samuel Barber will conduct his 
own music with Jennie Tourel, the 
soloist. Another world premiere is 
planned for May 9—Roger Sessions’s 
Symphony, broadcast as part of the 
Columbia University Festival for Con- 
temporary Music. Alexander Kipnis 
in a Mozart propram will be the May 
16 attraction and William Primrose 
will perform Bloch’s Suite for Viola 
and Orchestra on the 23rd. A special 
Memorial Day program will be pre- 
sented by the orchestra on the 30th, 
and June 6 will see the world pre- 
miere of Bernard Rogers’s “Samson”, 
a work commissioned jointly by the 
League of Composers and CBS. On 
June 13 Martial Singher will sing a 
program of Fauré music and on the 
20th Miaskovsky’s Twenty-second 


Symphony will have its western hemi- 
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sphere premiere. The final program 
of June, on the 27th, will present the 
American premiere of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Oboe Concerto. Mitchell Mil- 
ler will be the soloist. Bernard Herr- 
mann conducts all of these broadcasts. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY RE- 
PLACED—Valter Poole, assistant 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony, 
and 55 of the orchestra’s musicians 
will begin a series, “Symphony of the 
Americas” over Mutual on April 14 
from 8:30 to 9:00 pm. EWT. A 
weekly salute to one or more of the 
American nations will be part of each 
broadcast, with prominent soloists per- 
forming music of their countries. Pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
these salutes are designed to give 
listeners a more intimate view of the 
life and culture of the nations of this 
hemisphere. Sponsor of the new pro- 
— will be Reichhold Chemicals, 
nc. 


NEW SYMPHONIC SERIES 
ON BLUE—The Blue Network pre- 
sented the first of its new Summer 
series of symphonic concerts on Satur- 
day, April 7. Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the first of several guest conductors, 
conducts the first four concerts pre- 
senting a specially organized American 
Broadcasting Company symphonic or- 








Sir Thomas Beecham and Chester J. La 

Roche, Vice-Chairman of the American 

Broadcasting Company, at the Start of 
a New Symphonic Series 


chestra. Among other conductors to 
appear are Nicolai Berezowsky, Max 
Goberman and Josef Stopak. The pro- 
gram of April 14 will offer Walton’s 
“Facade” Suite, Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 31, Sibelius’s “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” and music of Delius and Ber- 
lioz. Lady Beecham will be the piano 
soloist on a later program. A par- 
ticularly interesting feature of these 
broadcasts ‘is that the studio arrange- 
ment, the seating of the orchestra, is 
done in a certain way and nothing is 


changed between’ rehearsal and 
broadcast so that the program on the 
air sounds exactly as it did during 
rehearsals and nothing is altered by 
engineers. The audience hears exactly 
what Sir Thomas intends without any 
intercession by the control room. 


PEOPLE AND PROGRAMS— 
Opera from New York’s City Center 
will again be heard on WNYC, the 
first broadcast, “La Bohéme”, to be 
heard on April 14. Succeeding broad- 
casts include “Faust” on April 18; 
“Flying Dutchman”, April 21; 
“Manon Lescaut”, April 24; “The 
Gypsy Baron” on April 28... . The 
new Ford Motor Company program, 
scheduled for debut April 8 over 


NBC, is to feature Frances Greer 
and Lawrence Brooks with Robert 
Russell Bennett as director. Guest 


artists will also appear on each broad- 
cast... . NBC’s Telephone Hour has 
been renewed for another 52 weeks, 
effective April 23. The program, in- 
cidentally, has just received the an- 
nual Peabody Radio Award for 1944 
for “outstanding entertainment in 
music”. Fritz Kreisler will be the solo- 
ist on April 16 in an all-Kreisler pro- 
gram. He will play his own concerto 
movement after Vivaldi and five 
shorter pieces. This is the final Kreis- 
ler appearance of the present series, 
but the violinist has already signed up 
for four broadcasts next season on the 


Telephone Hour. 
(NBC Symphony Reviews on page 30) 
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ON THE DOTTED LINE 


TOKEN OF ESTEEM 


Carl F. Oster, President of Philadelphia's Northeast High School Community, 
Presents James Melton with a Silver Loving Cup After His Second Appear- 
ance at the School. Previously Mr. Melton Had Been Given the School's 


Cosmo-Silco 


Gladys Swarthout Autographs a Plaster Cast on S/Sgt. Irwin A. Reeve; “Senate Award". Looking on prying aes, Young and Charles A. Yahn 
During a Visit to a Hospital Ward Following a Concert in the Post Cer eee 
Theatre at Mitchel Field, Long Island 


BON VOYAGE 


Fausto Madrid and D. M. Rodriguez de San Miguel of 
the Mexican Embassy Wish Hans Kindler a Pleasant 


Journey as He Leaves to Conduct Concerts in Mexico 


City and Colombia 


Jrton 
' 


U 
“DEEP IN THE HEART OF . 


Lucielle Browning, Florence Kirk and 

Mary Van Kirk, Who Appeared with the 

San Antonio Symphony Society in 

“Cavalleria Rusticana", Enjoy the Wide 

Open Spaces on the Nearby Harrison 
Ranch 


Studio 


' 


Handy and Boesser 


FOR THE RED CROSS 

Mona Paulee Sings to an Audience of 5,000 at the Opening of Newark's Drive in 

Military Park. Other Workers on the Platform Are Mayor Murphey, Mrs. F. S. Edwards, 

Mrs. H. C. Barkhorn, H. S. Puder, George McRae, Henny Youngman, R. A. Villani 
and Danny Hope 


TAKE-OFF 

Nikolai and Joanna Graudan Leave Drew Field SHOP TALK 

in Tampa, Florida, After Playing for the Boys Dimitri Mitropoulos Chats with Anna Xydis, Pianist, and 

at an Army Hospital. Seeing Them Off Are Richard Adams, Violinist, Who Recently Appeared with the 
Lt. William Herz and a Red Cross Officer Minneapolis Symphony 











CONCERT DIRECTION 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


/ 


oe 


PIANISTS 


Vladimir Horowitz 
*Myra Hess 

Carl Friedberg 

Frank Mannheimer 

George Chavchavadze 

George Copeland 

Shura Cherkassky 

Hilda Banks 


HARPSICHORDIST 
Ralph Kirkpatrick 


VIOLINISTS 


Inez Lauritano 
Max Rosen 


VIOLIST 
Milton Katims 


CELLIST 


Jascha Bernstein 


HARPIST 
Marcel Grandjany 


ENSEMBLES 


Budapest String Quartet 
Russian Trio 


—— — —— — ——— Presents for Season 1945-1946 ——— — ————— 


SOPRANOS 


Elisabeth Schumann 


Stella Roman 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Hilde Reggiani 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
Maria Van Delden 
Marguerite Kozenn 
Harriet Henders 
Lillian Gustafson 
Vivienne Simon 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Kerstin Thorborg 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


CONTRALTO 
Nora Conklin 


TENORS 


Hardesty Johnson 
rienry Cordy 
Norbert Ardelli 


BARITONES 


Donald Moore 
Blake Ritter 
Ralph Telasko 
Ben Cutler 


BASS 
Ralph Jusko 





IAL ATT N 
DANCER & PANTOMIME SPECIAL ATTRACTIO 
*Sir Adrian Boult 


Miriam Marmein CONDUCTOR, B.B.C., LONDON 


*Not available for the duration. 


For terms and available dates, address: ——————— — 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 251 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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